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THE MIDDLE-AGED CHURCHMAN 


It takes grandchildren to make revolutions. What the grand- 
father dreamed of, the father thinks of, and the child puts into 
operation. It almost seems as if an idea has to have three gen- 
erations back of it before it can become a social dynamic. 

That is one reason why the middle-aged churchman finds 
himself in perplexity. He was trained to hold a self-consistent 
view of Christian truth and of the world in general. His father 
lived through a civil war and brought him up to be rather cautious 
about social experiments. And yet he himself could not escape 
the contagion of the new social and scientific emphasis of thought. 
If he did not entirely break from his moorings he at least found his 
anchor chains considerably longer. 

But his own children have no such attachment to the past. 
They share in the father’s detachment but not in his anchorage. 
Where he swings at anchor they set off on explorations, not always 
with any great care to take soundings and make observations. 

The grandfathers knew how to deal with this sort of spirit. 
To them it was spiritual vagrancy, to be put down. But the man 
of the middle generation is perplexed. He is still interested enough 
in life to be apprehensive as to ways of living. His spiritual muscles 
are too bound for him to take pleasure in the pursuit of novelties. 
As he grows older he is liable to grow increasingly less capable of 
readjustment. He finds it increasingly harder to change his mind. 
Because he now belongs to the generation that has dared to make 
some progress he has a feeling that the world has made enough 
progress. He grows impatient of changes which the younger gen- 
eration welcomes as promises of Utopia. He is like the alumnus 
of a college who is proud to have his college advance but is dis- 
appointed if it differs from the college of his undergraduate days. 
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He becomes one of those who believe in progress but are opposed 
to change. 

But there are others among us middle-aged folks who are not 
content to be merely an intermediary between a reactionary grand- 
father and a radical grandchild. We are not anxious to run with 
the youth, but we are unwilling to become intellectually sedentary. 
Just how can we strike a middle course ? 

Middle age does not take readily to study. It is more interested 
in action. But that is really no reason why it should not study. 
The great danger is that our progressive churches will themselves 
become middle-aged, content to let respectability and sobriety 
tyrannize over spiritual vision and church experiment. 

The descent from middle age to old age is easy, but it is fatal to 
others than those who make the descent. The dislike of exertion, 
the sense of command, the self-complacency born of progress which 
is ready to reap its fruits without preparing for the next year’s 
sowing—all this is by no means necessary if only men and women 
who are just now in control of the churches would bear in mind 
that they must go on if they are not to go back. The crowded 
life need not be an intellectually sterile life. A life of growth 
should not be afraid of further growth. A mind that once studied 
the Bible should not shrink from studying it by a better method. 
An emancipated spirit that has found self-control in experience 
should not be afraid to move on with the younger generation as it 
seeks the promised land. In such companionship there will be 
vigor for middle age and wisdom for youth. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


P. H. J. LERRIGO, M.D. 


I. IN THE SCHOOL OF THE AMOEBA 


I 

The Master’s method—The Master 
taught the principles of eternal truth 
in the plain terms of things common to 
the life of His day. Since the days when 
Jesus walked and talked by Galilee 
and in the Temple court at Jerusalem, 
vast realms of knowledge have been 
opened to the intellect of man. Science 
has bared the truth of nature in a thou- 
sand new directions, and undreamed-of 
natural secrets have become the com- 
monplaces of popular information. 
Were Jesus here today, it is reasonable 
to suppose that His teaching of that 
same everlasting truth would be carried 
by the vehicles of current thinking, and 
His parables would deal with railroad 
trains, engineering enterprises, and the 
marvels of modern science, revealing 
the principles of the Kingdom of Heaven 
as they lie thinly veiled beneath the 
surface of today’s ordinary life. 

The law of the soul-life-—The follow- 
ing pages attempt to indicate the wealth 
of parabolic teaching regarding the 
soul-life which lies in merely one phase 
of modern classified knowledge. It 
should not be supposed that the parallels 
here drawn are all mere analogies. 
Rather, as has been pointed out by 
Henry Drummond, we are able to trace 
fundamental laws which are familiar 
to us in the physical realm out and up 
into a higher spiritual sphere. It is as 
though the Great Artist in composing 
the wonderful symphony of creation had 


carried the same theme throughout 
the various movements of His master- 
piece, working it out in numberless 
variations and developing its beauty 
by exhibiting it in a thousand differ- 
ent settings. 

A cure for materialism.—The scientific 
statements here given are purposely 
simplified so that those lacking scientific 
training need be at no loss, and also 
because the interpretation of one realm 
of truth in terms of another must pro- 
ceed on general lines rather than by a 
too close pursuit of detail. The very 
definite parallelism that exists, however, 
may well suggest to the scientific mind 
which has been caught in the paralyzing 
grip of materialism that while these 
spiritual truths presented are not sus- 
ceptible of the same kind of verification 
as is commonly sought by the mathe- 
matician or the physicist, nevertheless 
the manner in which spiritual truth 
fits the mold of physical verity with 
which he is familiar provides an almost 
overwhelming weight of presumptive 
evidence. 

II 

Gullivers in a Lilliputian world.— 
One of the compensations of the life of 
the physician is the use of the microscope 
and the opportunity of observing the 
myriad forms of minute life thus brought 
under observation. The achromatic lens 
snatches a whole world from oblivion, or 
rather sharpens our perception to such 
a degree that we become Gullivers in a 
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Lilliputian world and realize that we 
move clumsily among innumerable in- 
finitesimal fellow-beings, which share 
with us in simple ways the very same 
functions and activities of life. We 
have learned in these latter days to 
conceive no little respect for these minute 
creatures, and a rueful realization of 
their far from despicable powers should 
render the wise willing to learn the 
lesson of the microscopic. 

A master of general principles.—The 
protozoan is a master of general prin- 
ciples, and he who would solve great 
problems by reducing them to their 
simplest elements may well enter the 
school of the amoeba. The latter is a 
shy and elusive individual. It takes the 
practiced eye to discover him in his 
lair, but, having located the specimen, 
he will repay study. The amoeba may 
appear at first a perfectly round homo- 
geneous cell, apparently motionless and 
lifeless. 

The life-processes of the amoeba.— 
It takes something of the patiertce of 
an Isaac Walton to watch his’ life- 
processes, but a careful observation will 
demonstrate that after a time the cell 
is no longer perfectly round but grows 
lopsided. A protuberance develops 
upon one side, which gradually becomes 
-accentuated until a new organ is formed 
and the cell has manufactured for itself 
a prehensile instrument capable of 
wide and varied uses. These new 
arms are called pseudopodia. They 
represent the cocoanut-acquiring missile 
of the anthropoid ape, the bow and 
arrow of the early hunter. .They are 
the prototype of modern machinery. 
It is by means of these newly manu- 
factured organs that the protozoan 


carries on his life-processes. They may 
be ideally studied in connection with the 
simple white blood-cell, the leucocyte. 

The beast of prey.—The simple cell 
has a personality which is readily com- 
prehensible to the human, for his primi- 
tive instincts are identical with ours. 
Appetite asserts itself and he becomes 
a beast of prey. Out goes the new arm 
in the direction of any succulent morsel 
which he may fancy for breakfast. 
The edible particle is surrounded by the 
embrace of this wonderfully useful pro- 
tuberance. The body of the cell has 
been described as flowing around it, and 
the meal is gathered into its internal 
economy to be accepted and assimilated 
or rejected, according as the tastes and 
requirements of the cell shall dictate. 
The pseudopodium becomes therefore 
the active agent of nutrition in the life 
of the protozoan. Its food supply and 
growth are dependent upon this newly 
manufactured limb. 

The farther horizon.—Let it not be 
supposed that the life of the simple cell 
is absolutely devoid of variety. It 
apparently has its diminutive curiosity 
and speculation as to the farther horizon, 
and so we find it moving out in one 
direction or another, led perhaps by the 
desire for better hunting or fishing. 
The interesting thing about it, however, 
is that its means of locomotion prove to 
be those very ‘same pseudopodia which 
formed such a convenient means of 
acquiring a breakfast, and the little 
creature is discovered pulling itself 
along the wall of its containing vessel 
by means of the contractions and expan- 
sions of its body. Whether the leuco- 
cyte experiences any sense of gratification 
from these gymnastics is a matter for 
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speculation, but certainly its life- 
functions are largely dependent upon 
them. So we discover that in the simple 
cell not only the function of nutrition 
but also motion is carried on by means 
of the new organs which instinct moves 
it to create as occasion requires. 

Self-reproduction.—One would sup- 
pose that the activities already men- 
tioned would very nearly exhaust the 
possibility of the simple cell’s life-cycle, 
but there is still another function which 
is no less important than nutrition and 
motion, i.e., reproduction. The simple 
cell is rather the prototype than the 
imitator of the human being in seeking 
to reproduce itself. The process reduced 
absolutely to its simplest terms is a 
mere division of the cell-body, and 
that which had been one cell becomes 
two. It is a matter of no small interest 
to find reappearing at this point the 
ubiquitous pseudopodium, for the pro- 
cess of simple division whereby many 
cells reproduce themselves is carried 
on by means of the new arm which we 
have already discovered to be responsible 
for nutrition and motion. The pro- 
tuberance from the side of the cell 
gradually accentuates itself until the 
tenuous ligament joining it to the parent- 
body finally becomes severed and the 
organ of initiative, adventure, and 
ministry embarks upon the highest 
adventure of all in the formation of a 
new cell. 

A life-cycle.—This then is the life- 
cycle of the simple cell: nutrition, 
motion, reproduction. Food, exercise, 
rebirth—and the instinctive outreaching 
of its protoplasm as it springs to do the 
bidding of the dictates of life’s urgings 
and necessities, twisting itself into new 
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forms and organs in the process, is the 
active agent of all. 

The amoeba’s message.—It is a far 
cry from the protozoan to the life of 
man, highly differentiated and developed 
through ages of experience; but in 
these days of confusion, when men’s 
thinking is beclouded by the very multi- 
plicity of life’s developing phenomena, 
it is worth while to return to the simple 
general principles of animate life exem- 
plified in the protozoan to see whether 
it has a message which will serve to 
clear the atmosphere and chart the 
terrain of a more complicated world. 


Il 


The amoeba and the church member.— 
The instincts, feelings, and practices of 
the protozoan are illustrative of certain 
phases of the Christian life; likewise 
its illness and aberrations from the 
normal bear striking resemblance to 
the spiritual weakness and failure of 
great numbers of the members of the 
Christian church. 

Healthy souls.—I am not pessimistic 
about the life of the church. I believe 
there are thousands upon thousands 
of healthy souls, the physiological pro- 
cesses of whose inner lives are proceed- 
ing normally and bearing right relations 
to the world in which they live. The 
progress of the kingdom work in the 
world is a demonstration of this, for 
one cannot have the fruits of living 
processes unless those processes are 
being carried on normally. 

Invalids in the Christian home.—It 
cannot be denied, however, that there 
are many members within the church 
today who fail to function according to 
the norm of the life of Christ. They 
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are the invalids on the couches of the 
Christian home, the defectives whom we 
are carrying as a handicap in the midst 
of the world-battle. But this is the age 
of health. In the physical world we have 
entered upon an era when it is not only 
pleasant but fashionable to be healthy, 
and many of those invalid couches in our 
homes which were formerly occupied are 
now vacant, for we are learning the laws 
of life. Equally there is no good reason 
why our church should carry spiritual 
invalids. Let it become fashionable to 
enjoy robust spiritual health. It is per- 
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fectly possible to achieve a spiritual 
fitness analogous to the physical vigor 
presented by the modern athlete. 

The physiology of the inner life-—A 
classification of those laws of spiritual 
health which parallel the normal physio- 
logical processes of the body and which 
may perhaps fitly be termed the physi- 
ology of the inner life should be helpful 
in leading us to a correct understanding 
of the basis of soul-health, and even the 
humble amoeba may be of some service 
in aiding us to comprehend those laws 
in their simplest form. 


II. NUTRITION 


The hungry amoeba.—The most basic 
of physiological processes, and one which 
is shared alike by primitive as well as 
highly developed forms of animal life, 
is the function of nutrition. The cycle 
of the nutritive function of the amoeba 
is simple. It grows hungry; appetite 
asserts itself, a felt need. There is a 
desire for satisfaction of the need. An 
outward urging in the granules of its 
protoplasm appears. The pseudopo- 
dium is thrust out, grasping the nutri- 
tive particle. The latter is absorbed 
into the body of the cell, resulting in its 
alimentation and growth. 

The meal prepared by the Master.— 
Similarly the nutritive processes of the 
spiritual life are felt, expressed, and 
satisfied. Appetite is one of the first 
manifestations of life, and sooner or 
later, in every soul where spiritual life 
is present, hunger will appear. Even 
on the physical plane the Lord recog- 
nized the importance of hunger. What 
more touching picture is contained in the 
gospel narrative than that which presents 
Jesus standing on the seashore in the dim 


gray of the morning beside the flicker- 
ing fire, whereon His own glorified hands 
had laid fish that they might broil for 
the satisfaction of the physical hunger of 
those loved ones of His whom He had 
appointed to meet Him there? 

Whetting the appetite—So He has 
used the homely illustration of the 
appetite to speak of that attitude toward 
Himself which renders men capable 
of receiving the satisfaction which He 
Himself has provided for the needs of 
the spirit; and as the one perfect remedy 
for hunger and thirst is their satisfaction, 
so He has promised that the soul which 
cometh to Him shall never hunger, and 
the one which believeth on Him shall 
never thirst. He seems indeed to have 
drawn a happy distinction between 
hunger and appetite in indicating the 
permanent removal of the one, while 
the other is but whetted by communion 
with Him, as in the case of Mary, who 
sat at His feet and was commended for 
having chosen the better part. 

Appetite an indication of life-—The 
lack of this primitive indication of life 
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is a signal of deadly danger. This is 
why the Lord spoke in positive terms of 
the blessedness of those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. David ex- 
pressed the same primitive need when 
he said, “My soul thirsteth for God.” 
The appetite is there and is the best 
possible proof that life is present in the 
individual. Loss of appetite, whether 
it be in the amoeba or the church mem- 
ber, is a sign of fatal weakness which, if 
not promptly remedied, may eventuate 
in actual loss of life. It is a symptom 
and not a disease, but promptly robs 
both cell and man of their proper 
functions. 

The aliment of the soul—The proper 
aliment of the human soul is God and 
righteousness. Every time the soul 
reaches out toward the Highest and 
apprehends some new principle of truth 
or God, it becomes nourished and attains 
a stronger hold on life. The best 


apologetic for the Bible as the Word of 
God is that countless souls by feeding 
upon it have attained a robust spiritual 


existence. It could hardly be otherwise 
when every page is instinct with the 
divine life, and those thoughts which 
have nourished men’s souls through the 
ages have here been crystallized and 
set down in living words and phrases 
forever. 

Looking for a meal.—Appetite being 
present it is nothing less than a fore- 
gone conclusion that the individual who 
feels the pangs of hunger will reach out 
in the direction of the nutriment which 
will satisfy his primitive need. The 
outreaching is as instinctive and auto- 
matic in the spiritual life of man as in 
the protoplasm of the amoeba. Let 
there be the stirring of a spiritual 
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existence and the soul automatically 
seeks its natural aliment. ‘Oh that I 
knew where I might find Him.” The 
soul itself recognizes that its satisfaction 
is to be found not in things but in a 
person, and it looks for the heavenly 
manna. No higher claim to a unique 
divinity was ever made by Christ than 
when He said, “For my flesh is meat 
indeed and my blood is drink indeed” 
(John 6:55). ‘‘He satisfies the longing 
soul and fills the hungry soul with good- 
ness” (Ps. 107:9). 

The right place to seek food.—But for 
a practical satisfaction of its appetite 
the soul must seek its food in the right 
direction. “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork,” but neither of them 
offers in plain terms the life and power 
of God as revealed in the life and words 
of His Son, so that the individual who 
presumes to seek the spirit’s nutriment 
merely by communion with nature on 
Sunday automobile trips would be very 
likely to present a lean and hungry 
appearance, were it possible to photo- 
graph his spiritual physiognomy. 

Sources of supply—The natural 
sources of food supply for the human 
soul are three: first, the services of wor- 
ship connected with the Christian church, 
which is the nursery of the soul, estab- 
lished by Christ, among other reasons 
for the purpose of throwing about the 
newborn the tender care needful for 
continued existence and growth; second, 
personal study of the book wherein is 
concentrated the great store of spiritual 
wealth garnered throughout the ages; 
and third, direct contact with the Source 
of all spiritual nutriment. In plain 
terms, the hunger of the soul will be 
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satisfied by attendance upon Christian 
worship, by study of the Scriptures, and 
by prayer and communion with Him who 
is the source of life. 

Predigested pabulum.—The soul which 
presents the glow of spiritual health 
will seek its nutriment in all three direc- 
tions. Our churches are filled with 
great numbers of spiritually under- 
developed souls who have failed to 
attain the capacity of going for them- 
selves to the sources of supply to satisfy 
a growing appetite. They have formed 
the habit of coming to church, Sunday 
by Sunday, expecting to receive their 
week’s rations, neglecting the duty of 
supplementing further their supplies 
of provender by foraging for themselves. 
They are content to remain spoon-fed 
infants, existing upon the predigested 
preparations of the Sunday sermon which 
formed the natural beginnings of their 
nutrition, but which, if persisted in to 
the exclusion of a more robust diet 
gathered for themselves, is bound to give 
rise to a condition of malnutrition and 
arrested development. 

Tenement children.—There is perhaps 
nothing more pitiful in the physical 
realm than those little undersized, 
wizened denizens of the crowded tene- 
ment districts of our great cities— 
children with large heads, hollow eyes, 
protruding abdomens, and attenuated 
limbs: children whose physical appear- 
ance cries aloud of imperfect or insuffi- 
cient feeding. The careless, haphazard 
feeding of the tenements will never 
develop in the childish frame the win- 
some curves and wholesome color of 
healthy childhood, and when these 
unsanitary conditions have so affected 
the growth of the child that the illy 
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nourished brain ceases development, anj 
the intellect, which should be Putting 
forth vigorous promise for the future 
remains in a partially developed state 
the condition is pitiable indeed. 

Arrested development.—Arrested de. 
velopment in the spiritual life js 
however, one of the commonest ohe. 
nomena found in the Christian church, 
Lives which in the first happiness of g 
new spiritual experience have given 
promise of a maturer development of 
broad usefulness present in a spiritul 
sense all the symptoms of the gutter 
child, whose physical development 
is stunted as a result of insufficient 
food. 

Meat for the soul.—In these cases the 
cause is a similar one and the remedy 
identical. No vigorous, healthy, spirit- 
ual growth can be hoped for apart from 
earnest and persistent study of the Word 
of God. In the truest sense, the book 
which we call the Bible is meat for the 
soul. It contains the highest possible 
exposition of the great principles of 
moral and spiritual growth, and the soul 
that constantly receives and meditates 
upon the truths thus revealed absorbs 
them into his spiritual consciousness. 
The principles of the Word are sown in 
the soil of the conscious mind; they 
penetrate to the subconscious; there they 
germinate and govern the trend of all 
subsequent thinking. 

Spiritual digestion—The “stuff” of 
the living Word is spiritual nutriment. 
It becomes assimilated by the digestive 
apparatus of the soul, passes into the 
circulation, and appears again as the 
substance of which the character is built 
and the energy wherewith life’s activities 
are manifested. 
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Stunted spirits——Rob the spirit of 
ts natural food and every physical 
symptom of arrested development is 
paralleled in the spiritual life. The 
gul becomes mean and undersized. 
Its characteristics are small and feeble 
instead of generous and vigorous. The 
character of the individual is rendered re- 
pulsive rather than winsome and genial. 

Learning how to feed.—But the soul 
must be taught to feed upon the Word. 
The situation is similar to that found in 
the physical realm. Artificial feeding 
is natural for a time, but only until the 
time comes when the robust child learns 
to feed itself. The average new convert 
does not know how to study the Bible. 
He needs constant help from those who 
are older. We ought not to expect this 
situation to continue, however. He 


should learn to use his imagination, to 
grasp the great needs of life and find 


the correlative truth between the covers 
of the Book. He should learn to inter- 
pret the Word in terms of an answer 
tohis own need. It would be an excel- 
lent thing if every Christian upon 
witing with the church were placed in 
a small Bible-study group—not the 
ordinary Sunday-school class, but a 
group limited in number, meeting for 
tamest study and frank discussion, 
with the express purpose of relating 
the Word to the phenomena of life. 

The right way to use the Bible-—There 
isa marked difference between the indi- 
vidual who has learned to use his Bible 
intelligently, and the one who has re- 
ceived no such training. The latter 
fnds no appetite for it, while to the 
former its pages are instinct with life. 
To the one it is a mere collection of 
words, set down ages ago by men whose 
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lives were utterly unrelated to his own, 
while the other colors its pages with the 
kaleidoscopic hues of his own varying 
experience. The difference between the 
two is that one reads it dully and 
formally, while the other interprets it 
by using his imagination to fit the eternal 
principle to his present need. 

The pseudopodium of the soul——The 
imagination is the organ whereby the 
nutriment of the’Word is extracted. It 
is the pseudopodium of the soul. Its 
application to the pages of the Scrip- 
tures will make the old, familiar stories 
live again. 

Peter in prison.—We have read the 
account of Peter in prison repeatedly, 
and it has made little impression on us. 
Read it again and think of Peter lying 
asleep with the chains about his ankles 
and wrists chafing raw places in the 
skin. Think of the two soldiers by his 
side, stirred by his every motion, senti- 
nels alert to prevent escape. Now think 
whether there is no Peter in your own 
soul chained by habit which chafes and 
injures the spirit-life. Think whether 
the spirit within has not struggled 
against its fetters until weariness has 
caused it to cease the apparently useless 
strife and fling itself in torpor to quies- 
cence between its captors. Imagine 
then the heavenly vision of One who 
stands by us in the prison cell of our own 
soul’s captivity and, speaking the word 
of power, causes us to arise, and lo, 
we find ourselves upon our feet with the 
chains gone and the guards overpowered 
by a higher force, while we pursue the 
angel form to the streets of the great 
city where service awaits us. 

Thus Peter’s story becomes fiber to 
the soul; we apprehend it for ourselves; 
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it passes into the realm of the sub- 
conscious, where the processes of mental 
and spiritual digestion take place, and 
then it emerges in moral muscles, girt 
for the task and ready to function 
normally in the spiritual frame. 

Spiritual initiative—It takes spiritual 
initiative to project one’s own life into 
the printed page and emerge with the 
prey clasped in one’s grasp. One is 
reminded of the wheeling gulls, poising 
themselves above the spray of the ocean 
surf, their sharp eyes fixed upon the 
surface of the water, alert to dart 
through the sparkling drops and seize 
upon whatever edible morsel their pene- 
trating vision may discern, shaking the 
foam from their wings as they rise 
exultant, clutching their prey in their 
talons. Many of the most stimulating 
and helpful thoughts of the Bible are 
veiled from the casual glance by the 
archaic language of the ordinary version, 
and no one can truly‘interpret its mes- 
sage until the need of his soul shall 
drive him to an earnest search for that 
satisfying nutriment which he lacks. 

Loss of appetite—Anorexia, or loss of 
appetite, is found in the individual cell, 
as well as in the organism as a whole. 
There are certain cells in the human 
body whose function is to combat the 
hordes of invading bacteria which cause 
disease. This they do by actually 
swallowing them up, digesting, and dis- 
posing of them. In certain morbid 
states these cells lose their appetite 
and fail to attack the enemy, thus leav- 
ing the body a prey to the inroads of 
disease. 

Opsonins.—The appetite of these 
cells is stimulated, however, by certain 
principles in the blood called opsonins. 
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If the opsonins are not present in force 
the cells will perform but feebly their 
functions. Loss of appetite is as com. 
mon a symptom in the spiritual as in the 
physical realm. We need to develop 
the opsonins within our souls by deliber. 
ately breaking with the insidious sloth 
which bids us be satisfied with the com. 
monplaces of the Christian life, when 
spiritual initiative and the determined 
use of the imagination will place at ou 
command the rich stores of spiritual 
nutriment contained in the Word. It 
requires a definite effort to grasp the 
hidden meanings of the Scriptures, but 
this effort having been faithfully put 
forth will build within us that spiritual 
tissue which shall clothe the skeleton of 
our meager souls with muscles capable 
of moral wrestling and constructive 
activity. 

The miracle of Christ’s feeding. —The 
normal soul will find its aliment in public 
worship and in personal study of that 
volume which is the great source of all 
spiritual strength, but there is one other 
source of spiritual nutrition which must 
not be neglected, and that is personal 
communion with Him who is the Bread 
of Life. God speaks His words which 
are spirit and life to our souls by means 
of the message from another, and by 
means of the printed page, but also by 
that direct personal impression which 
comes to every soul which is willing to 
put itself into the place where the One 
who fed the five thousand can work 
again the miracle of the loaves and fishes 
and nourish our own souls. 

Personal communion, however, {ol- 
lows the lines of thought leading out 
from the Word. The Christian who 
consecrates his imagination to the under- 
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standing of God and His Word will go 
far toward a sympathetic interpretation 
of the eternal principles of the life of 
God in the colloquial of commonplace 
human life. He will be led out into the 
. depths of comprehension of the Almighty 
so that the inner paths of thought and 
communion which ramify through the 
depths of every man’s spirit become 
luminous with the joy-giving radiance of 
the Master’s presence, and he will know 
the peace and poignant satisfaction of a 
heart whose inmost motives are continu- 
ally governed and directed by the Lord 
ofallhearts. He will find also that these 
channels of “union and communion” 


with God radiate from those great 
thoughts which have been crystallized 
for us in the Book. So that, after all, 


III. 


Motion dependent upon nutrition.— 
The second function of the protozoan is 
motion. It is dependent absolutely 
upon nutrition. While the immediate 
result of unsatisfied hunger is likely to 
be energetic activity, nevertheless, if 
nutrition fails beyond a brief time the 
activity ceases, the motions become 
sluggish and finally disappear, leading 
to a condition of coma resulting in 
death and ultimate dissolution. 

The weakness of hunger—In the 
human system the weakness of prolonged 
hunger is sometimes pathetic. The 
mental processes may be abnormally 
quickened, leading to a ready grasp 
of the necessity for action, but the weak- 
ness of the system from continued 
starvation renders the muscles incapable 
of accomplishing the bidding of the 
brain. The life becomes futile, pro- 
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the three sources of the soul’s alimenta- 
tion—the spoken word in public worship, 
the written word in private Bible study, 
and the direct contact of our spirit with 
the Holy Spirit of God—have their focus 
in the revealed Word. 

Steps in the soul’s feeding.—It is worth 
while to remember the steps which will 
insure a normal alimentation of the 
soul: A good appetite, preserved by 
putting ourselves in the way of its satis- 
faction. The outreach of the imagina- 
tion, the pseudopodium of the soul, 
in the direction of the three sources of 
food supply—the ministry of the Word 
in public worship, the private appropria- 
tion of the Bible as our own proper 
nutriment, and direct contact with the 
Interpreter and Revealer of all truth. 


MOTION 


found discouragement results, which 
gradually obtunds the brain, dulls the 
spirit, and leads to a breakdown of all 
the body-processes. 

Telegraphing for supplies.—Just as the 
chemical reaction in every granule of 
the protoplasm of the simple cell sets 
up an imperative call for the needed 
additions of tissue-building material, 
so the cells of the human body echo the 
cry and telegraph frantically to head- 
quarters for supplies. Foraging bands 
of cells are sent out, and if nutriment 
is not forthcoming from the proper 
source they may feed upon the surplus 
store of adipose tissue found in the sys- 
tem itself. 

Food and energy.—When the response 
has been obtained and the foraging 
bands have returned to camp with 
abundant quantities of the needed ration, 
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satisfying the clamant voices of the 
hungry troop, the natural outcome of 
satisfied appetite is to convert the nu- 
triment into tissue and energy. The 
amoeba, whose appetite has been satis- 
fied, grows rotund and waves active 
arms in moving from one place to 
another. The human system which has 
been supplied with food assimilates the 
nutriment and by means of it covers its 
bony framework with fat and muscle, 
and manufactures stores of energy which 
lead to multifarious activities. The 
replenished army commissary means a 
forward movement upon the enemies’ 
intrenchments. 

Hungry souls cannot work.—So in 
the spirit-life the physiology of the 
amoeba and of the human frame is 
faithfully reproduced: activity depends 
entirely upon nutrition. There will be 
no motion without food and no service 
without the foregoing satisfaction of 
spiritual appetite. Is not the com- 
plaint too frequently heard, “I come 
away from the services hungry and 
dissatisfied” ? Let it be well noted that 
the hungry and dissatisfied soul never 
yet produced activities of value in the 
church life. What an emphatic call 
to ministers is this, to base their public 
ministry upon the true aliment of the 
soul prepared and waiting in the Book 
of God. Similarly there is a hint to such 
dependent souls to realize that they may 
go to the source of supply and “buy for 
themselves.” 

Regular meals.—But having received 
the needful food, whether through public 
worship, private study, or direct com- 
munion—or ideally through all three— 
there comes the natural corollary of 
nutrition, which is activity, expressed 
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in the amoeba by motion. There is no 
more edifying and inspiring phenomenon 
in the world than that of a normal Chris. 
tian functioning healthily and happily 
in the spiritual body of the church, 
taking his meals regularly at the Sunday 
services and prayer meeting, foraging 
for himself among the rich pastures of 
the Word, apprehending the divine life 
by living communion with the source of 
life, and then, having digested and 
assimilated the food provided, elaborat- 
ing it in the chemical laboratory of the 
inner life into tissue for the upbuilding 
of character and energy for the activities 
of the spirit-life. 

Digesting the meal.—There is a shad- 
owy realm within the spirit of man 
whence arise intuitions and impulses, 
sudden convictions that we ought to 
take a certain course of action, as well 
as deliberate purposes arising out of 
long consideration and carefully balanced 
judgments. This dim labyrinth of the 
inner life is but just beginning to be 
explored by the new psychology. Its 
laws are being formulated, its paths 
mapped, and in some cases its derange- 
ments corrected. But this realm of the 
inner spirit has never been wholly 
obscure to the Christian soul. It is the 
region of spiritual digestion. The soul 
apprehends a new spiritual truth; it 
becomes food for the inner life. The 
new idea falls into the region of the sub- 
conscious and is acted upon and reacted 
upon by the digestive ferments of the 
spirit until it becomes fitted for absorp- 
tion in the life of the soul. 

Building the tissue of the soul.—In its 
transformed state it then goes to build 
up the tenuous but tenacious tissue of 
the soul and appears in developed char- 
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acter, so that, when the occasion arises, 
that very same spiritual idea through 
the medium of intuition or impulse will 
suddenly appear as high and noble action 
dicited by some great emergency of 
life; or perchance, having been wrought 
into the warp and woof of the soul, will 
appear as a new habit of godlike tender- 
ness or grace in the active relations of the 
individual with others. 

The bread line.—There is a statement 
in the Word to the effect that “ Jeshurun 
waxed fat and kicked.” A much com- 
moner phenomenon in the life of the 
church is for its member to wax fat and 
stop kicking. An entirely false concep- 
tion of the function of the church seems 
to have been abroad. This erroneous 
view has been expressed in the traditional 
call of the church to the unconverted. 
The invitation has been to a well-spread 
table, “Come and be filled,” ‘Come 
and receive salvation,” whereas the 
actual call of the Master is not to the 
bread line but to the battle front. 

The battle front.—The commissary 
department is not the element of prime 
importance in the prosecution of the 
campaign, but is rather contributory 
to the main end, which is advance 
against the enemy. Volunteers are en- 
listed to fight, and incidentally they are 
assured that they will be fed. The 
one who refuses to fight will very soon 
find himself cut off from the privileges of 
the trench kitchen. An army travels 


upon its stomach, but the traveling is 


the essential feature, and the stomach is 
cultivated to that end. The propaganda 
of many a church reminds one of those 
alluring enlistment pictures we used 
formerly to see which told of the soldier’s 
pay, the good time he was going to have, 


the countries he would see. But it is 
improbable that this method has ever 
secured the enlistment of any great 
number of desirable recruits. 

Christian inertia.—The great call to 
the battle is the call to sacrifice for a 
great cause, and the men of today are 
not wanting in the heroic element which 
responds to such an appeal. Is it not 
possible that the inertia of the average 
Christian is due to a fundamental mis- 
apprehension upon uniting with the 
church? He was impressed with the 
peace, joy, and comfort which church 
membership would mean to him, and 
little was said of the active battle which 
the church is waging against the in- 
trenched forces of evil in the world, and 
of the solemn obligation he was taking 
of engaging earnestly in the strife. 
Hence he unites with the church 
obsessed with the belief that his churchly 
duty lies in faithfully occupying his pew 
Sunday by Sunday, while the pastor 
earnestly distributes the weekly supply 
of spiritual food. 

A nest of swallows.—I am reminded of 
a nest of young swallows which we once 
observed through a period of weeks. 
The parent birds had built their nest 
under the eaves of a tiny Japanese 
house in Yokohama. We were guests in 
the home of a missionary who lived on 
the summit of the bluff. Descending the 
long flight of steps which led to the 
native city, we came upon this nest of 
little fledglings. The Japanese who 
occupied the house were evidently very 
kind to the little birds and got into 
the way of dropping small pieces of 
food into the hungry mouths. The 
birds became so accustomed to this 
treatment that they began to expect it, 
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and upon the approach of a footstep, 
open would go every mouth, the jaws 
stretched to such a voracious extent 
that they seemed indeed all mouth. 

A Sunday congregation.—It has often 
occurred to me that this is a pretty 
fair picture of the average Sunday morn- 
ing congregation. The pews are filled 
with decorous churchgoers, the pastor 
has prepared his very best for them and 
is ready to give of his brain, his private 
study of the Word, his erudition and ripe 
experience of contact with human life. 
He enters the pulpit and, at least meta- 
phorically, open goes every mouth, and 
the birds are awaiting the choice morsel 
which he has laboriously prepared for 
their nutriment. But normally this 


feeding process is not perpetual. There 
comes a time when, if the little fledg- 
lings do not make an effort to fly, the 


mother-bird will shoulder them out of 
the nest and they will be left to shift 
for themselves. 

Sermon-tasters——The capacity to re- 
receive prepared food, which a great 
many Christians manifest, is little short 
of marvelous. They are fully content 
to sit Sunday after Sunday compla- 
cently awaiting the ministrations of 
their spiritual wet-nurse, and the various 
comments upon the discourse will indi- 
cate a very nice and critical taste. They 
become capable of intelligently criticiz- 
ing the ablest sermonizers of the land. 
These are they who, when a church is 
without a pastor, make it well-nigh 
impossible for more honest souls to 
fill the vacant place. They have be- 
come what is known as “sermon- 
tasters” and can find something to 
criticize unfavorably in the most able 
discourse. 
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An anemic soul.—There are three 
terrible spiritual illnesses which affect 
those who achieve the pernicious habit 
of constantly hearing the Word withoy 
an earnest effort to obey it. Assimil:. 
tion may fail and they may die of 
inanition or anemia. There will be 
manifest a gradual loss of appetite 
failure to attend the services, weakness 
of response to the stimuli of the Chris. 
tian faith, entire failure to participate 
in the activities of the church, finally 
loss of spiritual sensation, and death, 
What a large number of pale, anemic 
Christians there are in the church! 
They remind one of the delicate anemone 
trembling in the breeze, rather than the 
brilliant, ruddy poppy glorifying the 
landscape. They have no message of 
Christian hope and cheer for those 
without. They suffer, like all victims 
of anemia, from cold extremities, and 
lack that warmth of handclasp and virile 
Christian personality which is an invita- 
tion to feebler souls to seek the same 
source of spiritual vigor. 

Auto-intoxication—In the second 
case, the situation is closely analogous 
to a similar condition in the physical 
system of the human body. Over- 
feeding and under-activity induce a 
condition known as auto-intoxication. 
The body finds it impossible to dispose 
naturally of all the nutriment provided 
for it. Faulty metabolism results in 
the manufacture from the food of poison- 
ous products which affect the body 
seriously in many ways, lessening efi- 
ciency, dulling the intellect, and pro- 
ducing a train of unhappy symptoms 
all too familiar to the chronic dyspeptic. 
In the spiritual realm, the law that food 
is given for the purpose of building the 
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body and furnishing power for work is 
enforced as inexorably as in the physical, 
and the Christian who constantly feeds 
but fails to work will inevitably suffer 
fom a condition of spiritual auto- 
intoxication. The outraged system 
manufactures deadly poisons from the 
unused nutritive material, and we find 
developed peculiar forms of religious 
experience such as Christian Science, 
Dowieism, singular interpretations of 
prophecy, and the like. 

Spiritual obesity.—The third evil 
which threatens the church member 
who fails to engage in definite and 
regular activity is over-production of 
adipose tissue. Nutritive material is 
provided to be transformed into the 
tissue of character and the energy of 
service. The violation of this law results 


inthe deposit of the surplus of food about 
the spiritual anatomy, and the individual 


becomes a victim of spiritual obesity. 
His religion is an unctuous deposit 
beneath the surface of the skin, rather 
than the fabric of his soul’s life. He is 
ready with the pious phraseology of a 
second-hand religion. His prayers are 
in the set terms of the spiritual experi- 
ence of others. He goes through the 
motions of Christian service without 
putting the force of his spiritual life 
behind them. In the physical realm, 
the over-production of fat may involve 
danger to the very life of the individual. 
The fat cells not only accumulate 
beneath the skin, but infiltrate the sub- 
stance of the cardiac muscle, so that 
every heartbeat requires the lifting of 
pounds of useless tissue. So the plati- 
tudes of habitual piety may lie about the 
heart of the spirit, weighing it down like 
the millstone of which the Master spoke. 
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The way to avoid all this is very simple. 
Let nutrition be followed by motion. 
Use to the utmost extent the aliment 
received in the development of character 
and in active service. This is the path- 
way of health. The two walk hand in 
hand: food and exercise. 

A first-class egoist.—The rudimentary 
activities of the protozoan which are 
expressed in simple movements of its 
“false limbs” become in the highly 
differentiated life of the human being 
the manifold activities made possible 
by the fine co-ordination of the groups of 
well-developed muscles with which the 
latter’s real limbs are provided. The 
protozoan is a first-class egoist. All its 
activities are grouped about the neces- 
sity for supplying its own bodily wants. 

The element of altruism.—But in the 
physical development of the human the 
altruistic element has been added, and 
while much of his activity has to do 
with the supply of his own personal need, 
nevertheless there has appeared a rela- 
tionship to the need of others, and his 
chief activity may indeed center about 
the wants of some other creature. Pur- 
suing the same idea into the spiritual 
realm, the chief end of activity is found 
to have lost its egoistic features, and the 
spirit labors not for its own preserva- 
tion but vicariously for the life and 
safety of others. True it is that the 
individual’s life and growth depend inti- 
mately upon motion, even in the spirit- 
life, but Christian service does not con- 
sist in a series of spiritual gymnastics 
for the purpose of strengthening the 
muscles of the soul. It is rather the 
spontaneous outgoing of the inner life 
in an effort to develop within others the 
same spiritual vigor in which it rejoices. 
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Dumb Christians—It is a common 
phenomenon in our churches today to 
observe members in “‘good and regular 
standing” who, so far as any active 
Christian service is concerned, seem to 
be entirely devoid of fruit. They are 
like those naked poles which sometimes 


rear themselves in the midst of a bamboo — 


thicket, leafless and bare among the 
group of foliage-adorned trunks. In the 


Philippines these leafless trunks are: 


called catia muda, “dumb bamboo”— 
an accurate picture of the “dumb Chris- 
tian.”” It is not always true, however, 
that spiritual desire has died out of such 
hearts. It is sometimes the case that 
they have failed to grasp what Christian 
service means and do not know how to 
go about the task of expressing their 
own spiritual lives in active service. 
Just as the keynote of Christian activity, 
as distinguished from motion of other 
sorts, is altruism, so the spirit must 
comprehend the life and needs of others 
before it can actively express itself in 
supplying those needs. 

Put yourself in his place.—There is 
only one way whereby one may enter 
into another’s necessity, and that is by 
projecting one’s own spirit into the life 
and surroundings of his brother. To 
consider the circumstances of another 
as though they were our own is the 
method which will enable us to do Chris- 
tian service effectively, and thus the 
function of imagination again enters 
into our thinking as the active agent 
whereby we may comprehend another’s 
need, place ourselves in his situation, 
and help him solve the problem of his 
own difficult circumstances and environ- 
ment. It is utterly futile to expect to 
affect another by anything short of a 
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real study of his need and a sympathetic 
effort to range one’s self alongside of 
him in the bearing of his burden, 

Comprehension through the imaging. 
tion.—This is the truest kind of spiritual 
activity, and its active agent is again, 
as in the case of nutrition, the pseudo. 
podium of the soul, imagination. Really 
to grasp another’s need by means of 
the imagination, one must needs make 
a deliberate effort, get outside of one’s 
self and live for others. “If any may 
would come after me, let him deny him. 
self.” It is the crucial point where many 
fail, and often the failure is due to the 
fact that the Christian has not realized 
that the whole end of his being is service, 
or, realizing this, has failed to gray 
the fact that the method of Christian 
service is the consecration of the imagina- 
tion to a comprehension of the whole life 
of the needy brother, a self-giving which 
shall result in the highest degree of sel 
realization. “He that loseth his life 
for my sake and the Gospel’s shall keep 
it unto life eternal.” “If it die it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” 

The soul’s activities —The physiology 
of the soul’s activities may be summed 
up thus: No soul can engage in active 
Christian service unless it is receiving 
regular and _ sufficient nourishment. 
Food is taken, not for personal satis 
faction, but for character-building and 
service. Service involves a sympathetic 
comprehension of the need of others by 
the outreach of the imagination into 
their life and circumstances. The 
robust soul is the one which feeds daily 
upon the words of the Master, and 
brings to others the same blessing and 
help which these words have brought to 
him. 
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IV. REPRODUCTION 


Hating one’s life and keeping it.—The 
protozoan more nearly approaches the 
altruistic principle of self-giving in the 
function of reproduction than in any 
other way, and even here the gospel 
principle of self-realization through self- 
denial is demonstrated. “He that 
hateth his life in this world shall keep 
it unto life eternal.” The perpetuity 
of the species depends upon the inexor- 
able law whereby the individual parts 
with a portion of its life to bring about 
the life of another. 

The pain of reproduction.—It is prob- 
able that reproduction is always asso- 
ciated with pain. What rudimentary 
discomfort the simple cell undergoes 
in the process of reproducing its kind 
we may not know, but it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine that the pinching of 
its protoplasm and the contraction of its 
cell-substance as the projection from its 
body becomes more and more pro- 
nounced may be anything but a pleasant 
process; and when the supreme moment 
comes for the division of that tenuous 
ligament, still joining the newly forming 
organism to its parent-cell, it is not 
perhaps calling too freely upon the 
imagination to believe that the proto- 
plasm of the cell-body feels the keen 
stab of a momentary anguish as the 
fnal shreds are torn asunder and the 
little new life embarks upon its own 
career. 

A world-process.—What a conception 
of the universe this gives us! The suffer- 
ing of a myriad infinitesimal pains as 
minute lives emerge moment by moment 
through all the world! And these birth 
pangs are accentuated according to the 


rise of the individual in the scale of 
development. “The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.” 

The upward trend of the pathway of 
pain.—But the complementary truth 
brings a balm for the suffering which 
renders it a bitter-sweet experience more 
to be desired than any other on earth. 
The gropings of the soul into the future 
and all the hidden potentialities which 
prophesy of better days to come; higher 
grades of personal development, nobler 
social organization, the elimination of 
the faulty and unfit, are bound up 
together with this pathway of pain. 

The amoeba’s prophecy.—The travail- 
ing amoeba may not translate its rudi- 
mentary cerebration into active con- 
sciousness, but doubtless there is an 
instinctive impulse of its being which 
bids it reach out and beyond itself in the 
divine attribute of new life-creation; 
and the urging of its granules toward 
the accomplishment of this, its highest 
function, is its primal prophecy of ulti- 
mate perfection. 

The spiritual element in birth pangs.— 
The experience is universal and runs 
through all animate nature. The Mas- 
ter voiced it when He said, “A woman 
when she is in travail hath sorrow, but 
afterward she remembereth no more her 
sorrow for joy that a man is born into 
the world.” From creation until now 
there has been a spiritual element in the 
pangs of childbirth, expressed in the 
possibility which lay in the background 
of every Jewish maiden’s thinking that 
“the man born into the world” may 
be the Son of Man who shall achieve 
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the world’s redemption. And with the 
coming of the Son of Man the hope 
became but more inclusive, in that 
through Him divine potentialities are 
seen to lie in every frail life which comes 
to us out of the unknown. The humility 
of Elizabeth was shown in her words, 
“Whence is this that the mother of my 
Lord should come unto me,” but beneath 
the real humility there was a proud con- 
sciousness that she also was to give life to 
one who should be the forerunner of the 
Lord and have part in changing world- 
currents and uplifting the race of men. 

The best fruitage of the spiritual life— 
Translated into the spiritual realm, 
service becomes truly divine and crea- 
tive when it has to do with the repro- 
ductive faculty. To implant the divine 
life within the soul of any man is the 
prerogative of the Holy Spirit alone, 
but in carrying out the process God has 
chosen to make use of the word and 
ministry of His servants, and the spirit- 
ual life of any man finds its blossom and 
fruitage in the highest of all forms of 
service—spiritual reproduction. 

The superlative of self-giving. —Let it 
be noted from the analogy of all nature 
that this high function of the human 
spirit cannot be accomplished without 
pain. It is the principle of self-giving 
raised to the highest degree. The Mas- 
ter referred to this when He said, “except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone” (John 12:24). 
In some measure reproduction exacts 
the suffering and death of the parent- 
organism, and those who refuse to 
pay the price in deliberate self-abandon- 
ment remain like the sterile grain of 
wheat upon the shelf, barren and for- 
saken, abiding alone. 
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Flouting nature.—One of the mos 
pitiable sights upon the face of the earth 
is the barren individual, and one of the 
ugliest phenomena of the present-day 
ultra-civilization is threatened tag. 
suicide, wherever it may be found, | 
amounts to a stultification of on 
own being—a denial of the fundamental 
good attaching to every existing organ. 
ism. It flouts nature to her face and 
says in effect, “Yes, indeed, personally] 
exist, but I place so little value upon 
existence that by my example I would 
advocate that my species perish from 
the face of the earth with the closing of 
my own miserable life.” The barren 
individual in any order of life is a freak 
and a monstrosity, its saving grace being 
that it cannot reproduce its degenerate 
nature. 

The barren Christian.—But what of 
the barren Christian who fails to repro- 
duce his spiritual kind? A terrible 
menace to the life of the church is the 
prevalence of those who are willing 
to browse in the pastures of the blest, 
perchance to perform perfunctory duties 
connected with the routine of church life, 
but who fail at the crucial point of per- 
mitting God to make use of them in 
imparting to others the divine life of 
which they have been made partakers. 

Reproduction a complex process— 
The production of new spiritual life is 
a complex process. It is probable 
that in very few cases is it given to an 
individual to initiate and bring to its 
conclusion that chain of circumstances 
and impulses which eventually results 
in soul-awakening. It is infinitely true 
of the whole matter that Paul plants, 
Apollos waters, but it is God who gives 
the increase. In many a case the early 
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influence of a mother’s faithful words 
and prayer will lie dormant for years, to 
be awakened to active life by the incisive 
message from pulpit or pew in later years. 
Christ's pre-eminent message.—The 
The rediscovery of Christ’s pre-eminent 
message to the church, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” has given rise in these days 
to the definite conscious movement for 
reproduction of the spiritual life in the 
soul of every man throughout the entire 
world, and this is comprehended in the 
modern missionary movement. 
Co-operative reproduction.—The reac- 
tion in this case is an especially compli- 
cated one. Its conception is in the 
heart of the man with the broad world- 
vision; it involves the co-operative 
movement of hundreds and thousands 
of the Master’s followers, under the 
leadership of those who have been given 


a realization of the capabilities of di- 
vine sonship in peoples of alien race, far 
removed geographically from the parent- 
group. It requires organization, trans- 


portation, a physical plant, wise 
planning, and imaginative outreach. 
And back of it earnest souls give loyal 
co-operation in large faith and sacrificial 
offering. 

The magic of money.—The magic of 
money is involved in it. We should 
entirely divest ourselves of the feeling 
that there is anything unspiritual about 
this phase of the church’s great repro- 
ductive function. The term “filthy 
lucre” becomes a misnomer when applied 
to the crystallized and minted powers of 
God’s people. It is the concrete product 
of brain and brawn, outlook, daring, 
energy, patience, perseverance, and toil. 
Brought to the Master’s service, it 
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becomes an essential element in that 
great incubative process which is to 
result, not in the transplanting of the 
mother-church abroad, but in the crea- 
tion of an indigenous Christian body in 
far lands. Let us call it “sainted” 
rather than “tainted” money. 

Travail associated with every step.— 
And about all these various elements in 
the life-producing process there exists 
that travail which is the purchase-price 
of the rare treasure of new life. The 
vision in the heart of him who conceives 
a foreign mission is the same as that of 
Him who “so loved the world that He 

” The details of organization 
and equipment which require adjust- 
ment and counteradjustment, sacrifice 
here and self-giving there, are burdened 
all along the way with the travail of men 
and women who carry the service as a 
labor of love. The actual money which 
forms the vehicle for transmission of 
the vital impulse is freighted with the 
prayer-expressed desire amounting in 
multitudes of cases to definite soul- 
travail for other spirits whose lives are 
being lived in far-distant lands and 
among far different environments. 

A natural phenomenon.—Response to 
the stimulus of world-vision is a natural 
phenomenon in the Christian life. It 
could not well be otherwise. The Mas- 
ter’s mission was life-imparting: “I 
am come that they might have life and 
have it more abundantly.” It was 
world-wide in its scope and embraced 
“every man that cometh into the world.” 
Ours is identical: “As the Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you.” The 
anti- or non-missionary Christian, there- 
fore, is an anomaly. The world-wide 
missionary enterprise is a phase of 
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co-operative Christian reproduction, and 
the so-called Christian who has no 
personal and financial relation to it is 
sterile. He is a drone in the world-hive, 
doomed to extinction. 

A whole-hearted response—Nor may 
the true follower of the Master bear a 
mere nominal relationship to the cause. 
Great causes should elicit no _half- 
hearted service. It is a current theory 
that the missionary call comes to a few 
elect souls of peculiar piety. Such a 
theory violates the biological basis of the 
spiritual life. We are impelled by the 
nature of our being to the largest self- 
development. This means the invest- 
ment of our powers in the place of 
greatest need. 

The first question.—The first question, 
then, for the Christian who feels within 
himself the reproducing impulse is, 
“Where is the greatest need?” And 
having decided, as a candid study of 
world-conditions must lead one to decide, 
that it lies among those seething millions 
of the oriental races whose ethnic reli- 
gions have lost all trace of spiritual life 
and power, the next logical question is, 
“Am I fitted to go, physically, educa- 
tionally, spiritually?” If so, the loyal 
response of the loving heart brings yet 
another recruit to the forces of the great 
enterprise. 

The man who cannot go.—But if 
providential circumstances, in social 
connection, physical or mental equip- 
ment, or otherwise should render it 
impossible, this does not render barren 
the individual life as regards the great 
co-operative world-reproductive func- 
tion. The logic of the situation leads 
the honest Christian much farther, and 
the next question naturally arises, “Are 
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there ways in which I can Project my 
own life into those places of need today 
while prevented from personally going?” 
And the reply is obvious. One may 
gives life—another must give Money, 
They are equally needed links in the 
chain of circumstances leading to the 
production of the new life abroad, 
How little may I give?—Nor will the 
healthy Christian ask himself the ques 


tion, ‘‘How little may I give and satisy 
my conscience?” but the impelling obliga 
force within which governs the instinct on 
of self-propagation will lead him to place great 
his resources as fully at the command fae °°? 
of the Master as his brother who goes, Chris 
and he will live a life at home which is unde 
such that, while his personal service God 
is exerted in his own sphere for the pur ipl 
pose of implanting the life of Christ in Iam 
individuals, his crystallized powers in Ja 
the form of financial aid are devoted - 
entirely, beyond the common needs of SI 
his daily life and of those who ar ben 
dependent upon him, to this other form i 
of reproduction which may be called om 
co-operative, in that it involves the jam 
joint efforts of thousands of his fellows, athe 
and thus he becomes just as truly a ™ 
missionary—even a foreign missionary— 
as his brother whose sphere is abroad. tg 
The prodigality of nature.—In no 
other manifestation of life is nature s 
prodigal as in connection with the repro- “? 
ductive function. Limitless potentiali- 
ties are bound up in the individual. The “4 
simple cell may divide and _ redivide 
endlessly, the single seed will bring forth a 
some thirty, some sixty, and some a : 
hundred fold. Nature has lavished 
bountiful riches upon both vegetable 


and animal worlds in an apparent deter- 
mination to secure the perpetuity of the 
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ies, So in the spiritual world vigor- 
ous souls beget their kind in an unending 
gocession, and besides the intricate 


gries of interrelationships and extended 

wi impulses which carry on the co-operative 

rs reproductive function of the church 


lie-the great missionary enterprise— 
are those personal contacts of soul with 
sul in which life passes from one to 
another. 

Reaching the individual.—It is the 
obligation and high privilege of every 
Christian not only to have part in the 
great world-enterprises which involve 
cooperative work with his fellow- 
Christians but also so to place himself 
uder the guidance of the spirit of 
God that he may be used to help in 
implanting the life of Christ in the hearts 
of those other individuals with whom his 
immediate environment brings him in 
personal contact. 

Spiritual sonship.—One may never 
know all the factors which have entered 
into the rebirth of any single soul, but 
most regenerated men bear the definite 
lationship of spiritual sonship to some 
other who has made their salvation a 
matter of special solicitude and prayer. 

Forming Christ in others —This phase 
of spiritual reproduction is not brought 
about without the pangs of soul-travail. 
“My little children,” writes Paul, “of 
vhom I travail in birth again, until 
Christ be formed in you.” It was of 
tious concern to him that the Christ- 
life should be ‘truly reproduced in his 
followers, so much so that he even goes 
# far as almost to wish himself accursed 
fom Christ for his brethren’s sake. 
Suely this is the true spirit of parent- 
hood, which is willing in giving life to a 
uew spirit to impart its own soul also, 
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if by so doing the normal development of 
the other may be secured. 

The part of the imagination.—Here 
again the consecrated Christian imagina- 
tion is seen to play a very special part. 
It is the pseudopodium of the soul, and 
its outreach makes possible both the 
collective reproductive activity of the 
church life in its great missionary enter- 
prises and the personal self-projection of 
the individual’s own understanding of 
Christ. Who has ever found himself 
actively interested in penetrating the 
great world-fields with Christian truth 
until his imagination has grasped the 
tremendous need of a Christless social 
system and until his mental processes 
have gripped the situation and enabled 
him in some sense at least to identify 
himself with those who “sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death”? The 
true supporter of missions, by his imagi- 
nation, is made partaker of the very 
nature of those he would help, so that he 
may bring many sons into glory through 
a realization of their needs and possi- 
bilities. 

A tender sympathy.—Equally he who 
would affect those about him and lead 
them to Christ must get out of himself, 
use his imagination, and thus form the 
living link between their situation of 
need and the One who can satisfy that 
need. A tender sympathy which leads 
one to understand the heart of the one 
who is sought is a prime requisite for’ 
winning men to a new life. 

The exultation of soul-birth—There is 
exultation about the moment of, soul- 
birth. No greater joy can come to a 
human heart than that of ushering into 
the Kingdom of Heaven a new life which 
otherwise might have remained outside 
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those gates of light. The Master 
coveted the experience for all of His 
followers. ‘I have ordained you that ye 
should go and bring forth.” Paul saw 
the pre-eminent joy of it: “That ye be 
neither barren nor unfruitful.” 

The crown of life—To exercise the 
reproductive function is without doubt 
the very crown and fulfilment of life. 
The functions of nutrition and motion 
are merely preliminary and introductory 


Higher physiological processes —There 
are certain physiological processes which 
are the product of much higher stages of 
differentiation than are found in the 
simple cell, and as the spiritual life is 
highly organized we must seek beyond 
the amoeba for the similitude of some 
of its functions. This is especially true 
of respiration and circulation. These 
functions combine the processes whereby 
the outside atmosphere is brought into 
vital relationship with the tissues of the 
body. 

“God is round about us.”—The 
analogy of both respiration and circu- 
lation are more than hinted at in the 
Scriptures. ‘In him we live and move 
and have our being”’ is a direct picture 
of the soul running its happy course, 
exercising its God-given powers, and 
finding its source of life in God as an all- 
surrounding, all-permeating atmosphere. 
Truly “He is not far from every one of 
us” (Acts 17:27). “Whither shall I 
go from thy Spirit? .... If I take 
the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me” (Ps. 
139:7-I0). 
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V. CIRCULATION AND RESPIRATION 


to the great end of being, which is tg 


eter! 
pass on to other organisms the fulness ov 
of life with all its countless possibilities The 
that they in their turn may contin call 
the process of multiplication. No tne hen¢ 
Christian may ever count his life com. thes 
plete until he has had part in this great the 
crowning glory of the spiritual lip well 
“Children are an heritage of the Lord His 
. . . . Happy is the man that hath his Wh 
quiver full of them.” psal 
the 
in 
desi 
The all-sustaining element.—Phys- for 
ology teaches us the intimate dependence of 
of animal life upon the surrounding Go 
atmosphere. The fundamental basis of for 
this dependence is the need for the life. pi 
sustaining element, oxygen, which the mel 
atmosphere imparts to the living organ- ) 
ism. Entering the system, the oxygen is 
forms a biochemical combination with hu 
certain elements of the blood; it is imy 
carried by the circulation through the tis: 
remotely ramifying system of arteries Wi 
and capillaries to the ultimate compo- its 
nent cells of the body, where it is seized bo 


with avidity by the oxygen-hungry tis 
sues and compounded into the substance 
of the system. Here, in the remote 
chemical laboratory of the individual 
cell, wherein inheres the essence of life, 
it becomes the prime factor in those 
metabolic changes, some of which we 
understand well, while others are 
shrouded in the mystery of nature's 
magic alchemy, whereby is carried 
forward the miracle of sustaining and 
ever-renewing life. 

The atmosphere of the soul.—tn the 
profoundest possible sense God is the 
atmosphere of the soul. That elixir of 
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eternal life, which the alchemists of old 
vainly sought, is found in Him alone. 
There is a principle of the divine nature, 
call it what you will, which when appre- 
hended by the soul of man becomes to 
the spirit-life precisely what oxygen is to 
the physical organism. The Master 
yell understood this when He prayed for 
His disciples that they might know Him 
Whom to know is life eternal. The 
psalmist goes almost so far as to describe 
the biological process when he exclaims 
in sublime expression of keenest soul- 
desire, “My heart and my flesh cry out 
for the living God.” It is the miracle 
of divine incarnation repeated, that 
God should come into the human soul, 
forming not a bio-chemical, but a bio- 
spiritual union with the spiritual ele- 
ments of man’s being. 

Telegraphing to headquarters.—There 
is a sensitive spot at the base of the 


human brain where are registered the 
impulses which indicate whether the 


tissues are sufficiently oxygenated. 
When the blood has been so robbed of 
its oxygen by the clamant calls of the 
body-cells as no longer to be capable 
of oxygenating the tissues, its venous 
character impresses upon this spot the 
vital need of the system. Instantly 
the mechanism of demand and supply 
is set in motion; a telegraphic impulse 
is flashed to the respiratory and circu- 
| latoryapparatus. The heart beats more 
forcefully and the lungs expand more 
completely so that the vital fluids are 
teoxygenated as they come in contact 
with the atmospheric air through the 
tenuous medium of the pulmonary 
membrane. Is not the psalmist express- 
ing the same spiritual process in the 
verse we have just quoted: ‘My heart 
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and my flesh cry out for the living God” ? 
The whole spiritual man feels the impel- 
ling need of the vitalizing power of 
God’s presence, and the insistent appeal 
expresses itself through the medium of 
exclamatory prayer: “Oh, that I knew 
where I might find him” (Job 23:3). 
“When shall I come and appear before 
God ?” (Ps. 42:2). 

A permanent function.—The Master’s 
teaching exalts this experience which was 
apparently only occasional in the life of 
the Old Testament saints, as it is indeed 
in that of many Christians today, into 
a permanent function which should be 
considered normal to the soul and with- 
out which no soul can possess a true 
state of health. 

The circulation of the vine.—He speaks. 
of it under the term of “abiding” and 
carries out the principle of the circula- 
tion by the figure of the vine and the 
branches. The branch whose health is 
normal and which bears much fruit is. 
the one which abides in the vine. Those 
vessels which unite it with the life of 
the parent-vine are open and free and the 
vital fluids of the trunk pass uninter- 
ruptedly. For a normal life of growth 
and fruit-bearing there must be more 
than an occasional transmission of sap 
from the trunk to the branch. From 
the very beginning of its existence as a 
branch it must be so intimately united 
to the vine that vessel joins vessel and 
the circulation of the vital fluids is 
unimpaired. Even a partial separation 
of the branch from the trunk will render 
impossible the entire fulfilment of its 
highest promise in the line of fruit- 
bearing. 

Mutual indwelling. —The Master goes 
on to elaborate the relationship. “If 
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ye abide in me andTin you.” Notonly severed member. “If a man abide not 
must the branch retain the integrity of in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and 
its union with the trunk, but constantly is withered; and men gather them, and 
there must be the passage of life-elements cast them into the fire, and they are 
in the form of nutritive fluids from the burned” (John 15:6). 
trunk to the branch. The branch is Air hunger.—It must be recognized, 
wrought into the intimate substance of however, that while the connection 
the vine, fiber embracing fiber and vessel between the all-embracing ppirit-ife 
meeting vessel, while the life-essence of and the spiritual circulation of the jp. 
the vine itself is found in all its power dividual may not be entirely suspended, 
and fulness rushing through the veins it is frequently very greatly impaired, 
of the branch and bursting into leaf, The phenomenon of air hunger is very 
flower, tendril, and fruit. Each abides common among God’s children. How 
within the other and the perfect plant frequently the symptoms of this con. 
meets perfectly its divinely appointed dition in the physical nature are found 
use. among those who dwell in crowded tene- 
' The circulation in man.—The circula- ments. It is different from malnutrition 
tion of plant life is not essentially dis- due to insufficient feeding, although its 
similar to that of the human system. results are somewhat similar and the 
In the latter, connection is made between two are frequently found to coexist. 
the current of vital fluids within the Air hunger will produce a condition 
system and the encircling atmosphere of nervous tension and_ irritability. 
without through the medium of the There is a pinched appearance to the 
lungs, where the blood is brought into face, the lips and finger nails are blue, 
intimate approach to the air by the and the extremities cold, the disposition 
pulmonary tissues. It snatches the is likely to be fretful, and the outlook 
oxygen from the air circulatingin the pul- upon life is pessimistic. 
monary cells and thus a continuous Christians who lack air.—Similarsymp- 
current of revivifying air is carried toms are all too common in the life of 
through the entire system, uniting the. many Christians. They are pinched 
remotest cell of the body with that great and narrow in their views. Though 
ocean of oxygen-imparting atmosphere active in Christian work, they lack 
without. the broad, happy, human sympathy 
Respiration.—The function of respira- which makes. effective their approach 
tion may not and must not be an inter- to other lives. Their spiritual experi- 
rupted one. “If He gather unto Him- ence is turbulent. Today they may be 
self his breath, all flesh shall perish rejoicing in the light of a new spiritual 
together” (Job 34:14, 15). So with uplift, while tomorrow they are depressed 
abiding, the very life of the Christian and restless, with face expressing all 
depends upon the maintenance of the too clearly the dis-ease of their inner 
union between himself and God. The experience. Air hunger in the spiritual 
entire cutting off of this connection life comes from an imperfect union of 
could only result in the death of the the soul with God. 
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A noxious atmosphere—The Master 
has offered us the privilege of a life of 
wninterrupted union with Himself, and 
such symptoms present themselves, 
we should scrutinize carefully our own 
hearts to discover the cause of the imper- 
fect union. It may be because we are 
living in an atmosphere surcharged with 
poisonous products. No one can exist 
permanently in a noxious atmosphere 
loaded with the deleterious products of 
other organisms which have exhausted 
the oxygen of the atmosphere and cast 
thir own poisonous exhalations upon 
the air. How quickly clear thought 
and inspiration fail in a crowded church 
when the windows are closed. We 
must escape to the open spaces where 
God’s clear air comes to us fresh and 
invigorating from the sweep of open 
country or ocean waste. 

The cause of imperfect abiding —The 


great cause of imperfect abiding in the 
Christian life is living too much in the 
presence of our fellows and too little 


in the presence of God. “In thy pres- 
ence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore” 
(Ps. 16:11). Health and perfect physi- 
cal development are not found by 
constant residence among the crowds. 
Nor will that individual whose life 
is crowded perpetually with complex 
sense-impressions and multitudinous hu- 
man contacts, whose ears are dinned 
with ceaseless voices and whose vision 
is confused by constant gazing at the 
passing of the world-throng, develop 
an inner life of abiding peace and soul- 
health. 

A glorious possibility.—But the glori- 
ous thing about the life of abiding is 
that spiritually we are always able to 
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disentangle ourselves from the insistent 
presence of physical impressions and 
seek those uplands where our spirits 
may bathe in the ozone of God’s bound- 
less life. Deep into the intricacies of 
our spirit we may draw the living breath 
of His being until the heart of our soul 
responds by a deep steady pulse-beat 
which draws His imparted life through 
the arteries and veins of our spiritual 
nature until every farthest cell has 
caught its full burden of divine life; 
and, washed in the oxygen of God’s 
nature, every fiber of our spirit gives 
fresh and normal response to the stimu- 
lus of the Great Spirit. 

En rapport with the Master.—Soul- 
health is not dependent upon the 
external environment of our lives. One 
swift upward glance to the throne out of 
the mirk of the day’s strife will serve 
to put us em rapport with the Master. 
One deep breath of God’s spirit as we 
lift our souls above the day’s toil will 
fill our whole spirit with Him Who 
breathed the breath of life into man and 
said, “It is good.” And then under- 
neath the eddying currents of life’s 
resistless stream will continue that 
constant flow of the subconscious, carry- 
ing the main forces of our lives in the 
direction of God’s life. The innumer- 
able details of the busy day will touch 
the surface only, while the great under- 
current of the subconscious will main- 
tain that high union of the spirit with 
God; and just as the functions of respira- 
tion and circulation are carried on be- 
neath the threshold of the conscious life, 
so apart from our conscious thinking our 
spirits, having once consciously sought 
the free breezes of “the heavenlies,”’ 
will continue subconsciously that process 
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of receiving Him Whose words alone are of continued heart-rest is not beyond 
spirit and life. The life of one who has any one of us. It belongs indeed to the 
definitely sought and found such an normal and healthy soul. Nor can we 
experience as this will be governed by any more expect to maintain a healthy 
such a deep and abiding peace that the body while breathing into our system 
ordinary cares and troubles of life will vitiated air, deficient in the life-sys. 
not ruffle the calm of his spirit, and even _ taining element oxygen than to maintain 
the deep waters of affliction will not dis- soul-health while failing to maintain 
turb the peace of his soul. that spiritual circulation of the life of 

An experience of continued heart-rest— God within and without which comes t 
Let us be assured that such anexperience _us from abiding union with Him. 


(To be concluded) 


THE RELIGION OF A LAYMAN 
A STUDY OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D., LL.D. 
Dean of the Yale School of Religion, New Haven, Connecticut 


I. THE MAIN SOURCES OF HAPPINESS 


The Master began to teach in a little acry in the night. It was the appeal of 
synagogue at Nazareth. Then he ap- life in the mass and he promptly met it 
peared in the larger temple at Jerusalem. with the best he had. He opened his 
Here he stands on a mountainside under mouth and out came the Sermon on the 
the open sky. He enlarged his audience Mount. 
room as the scope of his own message He saw that all those people wanted 
broadened. one thing—they wanted to be happy. 

He saw before him a multitude. It But the great majority of them were 
was just a plain ordinary crowd, such as_ faced in the wrong direction. They 
one might see on the Fourth of July or were looking in the wrong places and 
Labor Day, an acre or two of human they would not find happiness because 
beings massed together. The rich and it was not there. He therefore showed 
the poor were there, drawn byacommon them where to look—he faced them 
curiosity to see this teacher of religion rightabout. It is significant that the 
from Nazareth, the cultured and the _ first word in the Sermon on the Mountis 
simple, the successes and the failures— the word “happy.” It is translated 
they were all there. And the very sight “blessed” in the stiffer and more formal 
of them with the unsatisfied longings in language of the King James’s version, 
their hearts appealed to the Master like but the earlier and simpler meaning of 
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the word is happy. And the Master 
showed those people once for all where 
the main sources of happiness are to be 


found. 
“He laid down two propositions: first, 


rithin rather than without. Many 
people were saying in that day, as people 
ay now, “Happy are the rich who live 
on the Avenue. Happy are the famous 
whose names are in Who’s Who. Happy 
are the successful whose achievements 
are heralded abroad with headlines and 
pictures.” 

Some of them are, and some of them 
are not—it all depends on what they are 
inside. The big bank account says, ‘It 
isnot in me to make people happy.” 
And the Hall of Fame says, “It is not 
inme.” And Success, with a capital S, 
widely worshiped by many shortsighted 
people as a kind of up-to-date deity, says, 
“Itisnot inme.” Happiness comes not 
so much from one’s surroundings as from 
acertain inner quality of being which 
may or may not be linked up with wealth, 
fame, and outward success. 

Happy are the poor in spirit, those 
who hunger after righteousness! Not 
the poor-spirited—crawling is not the 
Christian’s gait or attitude. We no 
longer sing that wretched hymn, 


Great God how infinite Thou art, 
What worthless worms are we. 


We never had any business to sing it— 
itstrikes a false note on the lips of those 
who were born to be the children of the 
King and were meant to wear the like- 
ness and image of the Most High. 

Happy are those who are poor in 
pirit, conscious and mindful of their 
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spiritual needs. They feel their lack; 
they want forgiveness, cleansing, renewal 
at the hands of the Divine Spirit. They 
do not go about puffed up with self- 
satisfaction. They hunger and thirst 
after righteousness; they want to be bet- 
ter than theyare. They crave righteous- 
ness as they crave food three times a day 
and every day in the year. They havea 
keen zest and relish for goodness. And 
that appetite of theirs is a sign of health 
and a prophecy of growth. 

Compare them with the Pharisee in 
the parable, who went into the temple 
to pray. He strutted down the aisle 
like a drum major in a bearskin. He 
pointed with pride, as they say in polit- 
ical conventions, to his own spiritual 
achievements. ‘He stood and prayed 
thus with himself,” the Master said 
with terrible accuracy. His prayer was 
all with himself—it never rose as high 
as the ceiling; it did not get beyond the 
top of his own swollen head. “God, I 
thank Thee that I am not as other men 
are, unjust, extortioners, adulterers, or 
even as this publican. I fast twice in 
the week. I give tithes of all that I 
possess.” He was not poor in spirit; he 
did not hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. He was so full of righteous- 
ness already, according to his own 
estimate, that he could not have held 
another mouthful of goodness. And he 
went out of the temple unblessed. Not 
a man in the city envied him or wanted 
to be like him. Happy are the poor in 
spirit who hunger after the finer quality 
of life—the whole world loves them and 
God loves them. Theirs is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

Happy are they that mourn! This 
seems at first like a contradiction of 
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terms—it seems like speaking of a white 
blackbird or a lump of sour sugar. It 
seems to put a premium on sorrow. But 
that is because you take the letter of 
the statement which kills rather than 
the spirit of it which makes alive. 

Happy are they who have the 
capacity for grief when occasion arises. 
Happy are they who can and do mourn. 
Humane sons and daughters see their 
fathers and mothers growing old. They 
see their strength failing, their eyes 
growing dim, their sense of hearing less 
acute, the mental faculties becoming less 
alert. All this grieves them. And when 
the dear old people die these sons and 
daughters mourn the loss of those they 
love. 

There are sons and daughters who do 
not mourn when their parents die—they 
are glad the old people are out of the 
way so that they can go in and enjoy the 
property. I once spent a summer on an 
Indian reservation where my only neigh- 
bors for weeks together were Modoc 
Indians. The Modoc on the reservation 
in Oregon sees his mother growing old 
and he does not mourn. If the old lady 
becomes too feeble to move about easily 
with the tribe, he quietly strangles her 
some dark night or shuts her up in a 
hut to die alone while he goes out fishing 
or hunting. He does not mourn. 

Sympathetic people walk through the 
slums of a great city, and when they see 
the need and the dirt, the sin and the 
pain, it grieves them to the heart. They 
cannot get it out of their minds. They 
feel a sense of responsibility for it. 
They want to do something to relieve and 
change all that. The thoughtless, care- 
less people sometimes ride through these 
same streets in their motor cars on the 
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way to the steamer dock to sail for 
Europe, and what they see never Costs 
them a pang. They do not give it a 
second thought. 

How frightful is that lack of capacity 
for grief! The unloving sons and 
daughters, the heartless Modoc Indians 
of the world, the thoughtless, careless 
people who have no feeling of sympathy 
for the struggling poor—they are not to 
be envied. We pity them because of 
their callous hearts. Happy are those 
who can and do mourn when occasion 
arises. 

Happy are the gentle—this is a better 
translation of the word Jesus used than 
the word “meek.” The word “meek” 
has come to have certain unfortunate 
associations. Happy are the gentle-men 
and gentle-women! The temper and 
disposition they show are a source of 
happiness to all the lives they touch. 

Then in a burst of optimism which 
almost took away the breath of those 
people gathered on the hillside, Jesus 
added, “‘Happy are the gentle, for they 
shall inherit the earth.” It seemed to 


‘his hearers that the fierce, the cruel, and 


the grasping were more likely to inherit 
the earth. They lived under the rule of 
the Roman Empire. 

But Jesus did not say that the gentle 
would enter into immediate possession 
of the earth—they would inherit it after 
a few more timely deaths, which were 
inevitable, had taken place. He was 
picturing a process which is as universal 
and as resistless as the power of 
gravitation. 

We see it in the animal world. The 
huge and awful monsters of prehistoric 
times, the saurians, the megatheria, and 
the mastodons, which once possessed the 
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arth, are all gone. They are only fossil 
remains to be found deeply buried in the 
arth or in museums. And the fierce, 
sjoodthirsty animals, the lions and 
tigers, the wolves and the hyenas, are 
iast going or gone. You must travel far 
sield to find them, or pay to see them 
in menageries. But the gentle animals, 
the sheep and the cows, are on the 
increase. There never were so many 
of them as there are right now. In a 
hundred years there will be still more of 
them, Gentleness is more useful than 
cuelty, and thus it has the future 
in its hands. It is destined to inherit 
the earth. 

The same sound principle holds with 
the races of men. The cannibals who 
tilled their fellows and ate them are all 
gne. They had to choose between 
atinction and conversion to a more 
gentle mode of life. The gentler races 
are constantly winning out against the 
more savage races. The most powerful 
empire on earth today in its military 
andnaval strength, in its commercial and 
industrial resources, in its intellectual 
aid moral capacity, is the British 
Empire, and a well-known essayist has 
characterized it as “a government of 
gentlemen.” It never would have 
ocurred to anyone to have referred to 
the late government of the German 
Empire as a government of gentlemen. 
The representatives of the three gentlest 
ations on earth, Great Britain, France, 
and the United States, recently met 
together in Paris to decide what should 
tedone with the more savage and brutal 
people of Germany, Bulgaria, and Tur- 
ey. The decision was in their hands. 
The Master spoke with the insight of a 
prophet when he said, “Blessed are the 
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gentle-men and the gentle-women, for 
they shall inherit the earth.” 

Happy are the merciful! It is an 
active, not a passive, virtue. It does not 
mean an easy-going tolerance, allowing 
anything and everything to slip by with- 
out opposition. The optimist has been 
defined as a man who does not care what 
happens so long as it does not happen to 
him. The quality here named means 
heroically doing the thing that is both 
right and kind. 

I know of no finer manifestation of 
genuine mercy than that which we see in 
the surgeon’s art. He takes knives with 
the keenest edge that steel can be made 
to bear and fearlessly cuts away the 
tumor or the cancerous growth which 
threatens the life of his patient. In 
doing this he is an apostle of mercy; he 
is engaging in an action which is both 
wise and kind. 

During the last five years we have 
been engaged in showing mercy to the 
human race by performing a capital 
operation—capital in every sense of the 
word—upon the Central Powers. We 
were cutting away the cancerous growth 
of Prussianism which threatened the life 
of Europe and the very existence of the 
higher form of civilization. This form 
of intelligent and efficient mercy which 
fearlessly does the right and kind deed 
is blessed. 

Here in our broad land multimillion- 
aires are devoting their fortunes to 
foundations for medical research. These 
foundations undertake to root out the 
hookworm disease from the South, to 
combat the plague of tuberculosis of 
the lungs, to make yellow fever and 
cholera things of the past, and to re- 
duce the menace of typhoid fever. The 
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white-robed nurses who go side by side 
with the skilled physicians upon their 
errands of mercy are held in the highest 
esteem because they are active exponents 
of the quality here named. 

When the Master drew his picture of 
the Last Judgment he said that the 
people who had been feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, ministering to the 
sick, and visiting the imprisoned, would 
stand on the right hand of God to enjoy 
the happiness prepared for them from the 
foundation of the world. Happy are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
The reactions which come from men and 
from our Maker upon that mode of life 
are characterized by an unalloyed and 
grateful kindness. 

Happy are the peacemakers! The 
Master did not say, “Happy are those 
who never fight.”” He knew that situa- 
tions arise where fighting is inevitable 
and morally obligatory. Resolute men 
must at times clear the ground so that 
the seeds of peace may be sown in good 
soil to bring forth thirty, sixty, or a 
hundred fold of human well-being. 

In the very heart of the Fourth 
Gospel, which is the gospel of tender- 
ness, we find this statement, “‘The good 
shepherd layeth down his life for the 
sheep.” He does not die at home in a 
comfortable bed—he lays his life down 
fighting the wolf. He meets his death 
in a heroic and bloody warfare against 
the enemies of those interests which were 
committed to his care. The hireling 
does not fight—he flees because he is a 
hireling, and leaves the sheep to be scat- 
tered and killed by the wolf. 

Blessed are the men who, by the 
method of their fighting and by what 
they do when the fighting is over, “make 
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peace.” In the hearts and in the homes 
they touch, in the lines of industry they 
control, and in the political policies for 
which they become responsible they 
make peace. 

I am a southern man myself—I was 
born in the old state of Virginia. But 
I always feel that General Grant was a 
great peacemaker. It is altogether fit- 
ting that on his tomb yonder by the 
Hudson these four words from his own 
lips are inscribed: “Let us have peace.” 
When he had won his victory at Vicks- 
burg, he was called East to take supreme 
command of the Union armies. He 
believed that peace could only come by 
conquering the forces of disunion by 
superior power. He therefore started in 
to fight it out on that line, take what 
time it might. North Anna, Cold Har- 
bor, Spottsylvania, the Wilderness, 
battle after battle! He kept stubbornly 
at it, giving the enemy no rest. But the 
moment the Confederate soldiers laid 
down their arms at Appomattox he be- 
came a great peacemaker. He would not 
humiliate General Robert E. Lee, whom 
he respected as an able commander and 
a fellow West Pointer, by taking his 
sword. He treated him on that occasion 
with the most delicate consideration. 

When Lee remarked that many of his 
men in the cavalry owned their own. 
horses, Grant said, “‘Let them keep them 
and take them home. They will need 
them for the spring plowing.” When 


Lee said that many of his men had 
received insufficient rations for the last 
ten or twelve days, owing to the shortage 
in his commissary department, Grant 
turned to an orderly and gave directions 
that rations should be issued by his own 
quartermaster to Confederate and Union 
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soldiers alike. Before an hour had 
passed, the Blue and the Gray were 
eating from a common store. 

Grant would not allow his men to 
fire any salvos of artillery over the great 
victory which had been won. “We are 
all citizens now of the same republic,” 
he said, “let us have peace.” He 
remarked near the close of his life: 

Though I have been trained as a soldier, 
and have participated in many battles, there 
never was a time in my judgment when 
some way could not have been found to 
prevent the drawing of the sword. I look 
forward confidently to the day when all 
questions which arise between nations will 
be settled by great international tribunals 
rather than by the appeal to arms. 

In these times on which we have 
fallen, there is sore need of men who are 
willing and able to “‘make peace.”” Peace 
will not come because people admire it 
and desire it and send forth streams of 
earnest talk about it. It has to be 
made. It can only be made when strong 
men, wise men, good men, put their 
heads together and their hearts together 
and their wills together, and make it for 
themselves and for all the nations of the 
earth. 

It is the supreme hour in the history 
of the race for the making of a just and 
lasting peace. We have behind us as 
the background for our effort the horrors 
of the Great War. We find the common 
people of all lands ina higher mood. The 
representatives of the leading nations of 
earth have been assembled together at 
Paris. If we could recover the inter- 
national relations of all these countries 
from the rule of the Saracen and bring 
them under the reign of reason and the 
domain of law, it would become the 
highest and holiest crusade in all history. 


Blessed are those who make peace, for 
they shall be called the children of God! 
Then as the fitting climax of those 
conditions which make for happiness, 
the Master said, “Happy are the pure 
in heart!” Happy are the men and 
women whose hearts are free and clean 
from lust, from hatred, from malice. 
“They shall see God,” not as a reward 
for their purity, but as a result of it. 
They shall see him because they have 
something to see God with in their own 
pure hearts. They may not stand in 
any more favored location for such a 
vision than do the impure—it is not a 
question of position but of disposition. 

If men would see the Statue of Liberty 
they must stand on the Battery in New 
York or on Staten Island, or on the 
shores of Jersey or of Brooklyn, or upon 
the deck of some outgoing or incoming 
steamer. They cannot see the Statue of 
Liberty if they happen to be in Missouri. 
But men can only ‘“‘see God” as their 
hearts are freed from lust and hatred so 
that they have eyes in their souls to be- 
hold him. Spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned. God is Spirit, and he must be 
seen in spirit and in truth. Happy are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God 
here, now, anywhere, everywhere. 

You see the method! These are the 
qualities which the Master named as 
the main sources of happiness. Find the 
springs of your happiness, he said to that 
crowd on the hillside, inside rather than 
outside. What you are is of more 
importance than where you are. 

You feel at once the soundness of his 
claim. When people are striving to be 
better than they are, and are gentle in 
spirit, when they have the capacity for 
grief if occasion arises, and when they 
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go about showing mercy to all they 
meet, when they make peace by what- 
ever method may be needed in the situa- 
tion where they find themselves, and 
when they are pure in heart, they are 
on the great main traveled road which 
leads to happiness. 

The people on that hillside long ago 
knew that it was so. They whispered 
among themselves, “We never heard it 
on this fashion. This of a truth is that 
prophet that should come into the 
world.” He spake not as the scribes, 
but as one having the authority of 
immediate, first-hand knowledge of 
spiritual reality. 

There was a king once who had con- 
quered all his enemies. He had amassed 
a huge fortune. He lived in a palace 
where gold, silver, and precious stones 
were as common as the dust of the 
ground. He had a horde of men and 
women to minister to his comfort and 
But for all that he was not 


pleasure. 
happy—he had lost his health, his peace 
of mind, and his joy of soul. He sent 
for all his physicians and for all his wise 
men, but not one of them could bring 


him relief. Finally a strolling sooth- 
sayer said that if he would sleep for 
three nights in a shirt which belonged to 
a perfectly happy man he would be 
cured of all his ills and would become 
happy himself. 

The king immediately sent out his 
couriers into all parts of his kingdom to 
find a perfectly happy man, that he 
might borrow his shirt. But every man 
they found seemed to have spots on his 
sun or a fly in his pot of ointment, and 
not one of them would say that he was 
perfectly happy. The quest was in vain 
and the king’s hopes were dashed. 


on his way to work in the fields. 
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One morning, however, as the king 
was traveling in state, he saw a peasant 
The 
man was singing lustily and his face was 
radiant with joy, so that the king felt 
that here at last he might find his man. 
He called the fellow to his royal chariot 
and asked him if he was perfectly happy. 
The man replied that he was. “I have 
a little home,” he said, ‘‘and a good wife 
and six children. I have my work and 
strength to do it. I am at peace with 
God and man—why should I not be 
perfectly happy ?” 

Then the king made known to him 
his own sorry plight and asked him for 
the loan of a shirt. “Alas,” the man 
said, “I am poor. I have been buying 
clothing for my wife and children and I 
have not a shirt to my name. I wear 
but this”—and he pulled aside his rude 
blouse and there was his bare skin. The 
only perfectly happy man to be found was 
a man without a shirt. Then the king 
knew that happiness comes from within. 

The Master added to this statement 
about the sources of happiness another 
principle—each man’s personal holdings 
in character-values, as in outward pos- 
sessions, must be held in trust for a 
wider service. When once you are 
possessed of these fine qualities which 
bring happiness, you are “the salt of the 
earth,” the saving principle of human 
society. Salt does not find its honor 
and its usefulness by being kept apart 
to rejoice in its own saltiness. It finds 
itself by losing itself. It gains its dis- 
tinction by yielding itself up for the 
benefit of that which is to be preserved 
through its unselfish action. 

Here, as everywhere, the method is 
the method of indirection. He that 
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saveth his life in selfish, niggardly 
fashion shall lose it. But he that loseth 
his life in the right way shall find it and 
keep it unto life eternal. 

The great main issues with Abraham 
Lincoln were not the fame or political 
success or personal aggrandizement of 
Lincoln. The main issues were the 
abolition of slavery, the preservation of 
the Union, the healing of the breach 
between the North and the South, the 
welfare of the entire American people. 
He desired, not that he might save the 
country, but that the country might be 
saved, let the credit for it go where it 
would. He lived in the spirit of that 
Book which John Hay, his Secretary, 
tells us lay always on his desk, a Book 
in which he was accustomed to read 
every day. The Book says, “He that 
saveth his life shall lose it; but he that 
loseth his life for My sake shall find it.” 
Lincoln found himself, he found his 
place in the hearts of his countrymen, he 
found his secure niche in the Temple 
of Fame because he lived and died to 
serve. 

When once you are possessed of these 
fine qualities which bring happiness, you 
are “the light of the world.” Light is 
meant to shine in the dark places of 
earth. Men do not light candles and 
put them under bushels. They light 
candles and put them on candlesticks 
that they may burn to the socket while 
they give light to all that are in the 
house. The candle finds its honor and 
its usefulness in giving itself to the task 
of furnishing light. “Let your light so 
shine before men that seeing your good 
works they may glorify your Father 
which is in Heaven.” Be sure that 
what you have in you is light and not 
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darkness, and then just let it go forth 
as it will, so that men may see their way 
about and walk toward Heaven. 

How plain and straightforward all 
this is! I have called this series of 
articles “The Religion of a Layman,” 
for the religion taught in the Sermon on 
the Mount is pre-eminently a religion of 
plain common sense. Here no technical 
understanding of intricate theological 
problems'is required. Here no profound 
insight into the esoteric meaning of 
mysterious symbols and ceremonies is 
demanded. Here those unutterable ex- 
periences which belong somewhere in the 
third heaven of spiritual ecstasy are not 
in evidence. A plain man with his feet 
on the ground and his eyes on his duty 
can find his way and move ahead in the 
line that goeth forever upward. 

We cannot all be rich—there is not 
wealth enough in the world. If all the 
wealth in the world were equally divided, 
nobody would be rich. We cannot all 
be famous. We cannot all succeed, 
strive as we may. The outcome of our 
efforts varies because our abilities vary. 
To one man is given five talents, to an- 
other two, to another one, and when 
these varying measures of ability are 
used with equal fidelity the results will 
vary. 

But we can all be happy. If we are 
striving for that quality of life which 
hungers after righteousness and is gentle 
in spirit, which has capacity for grief in 
its sympathetic nature, and habitually 
shows mercy, which goes about making 
peace, and keeps its heart pure from 
malice and from lust, we will all enter 
into a sense of peace and joy which 
passeth all understanding, to go no 
more out. . 


THE CHURCHES AND SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN, D.D. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Religion is both a conservative and a 
progressive principle in human society. 
It is naturally conservative in that it 
stands for law and order, for the ancient 
faith, the approved experience. It must 
be said that many of the religions of the 
world have overemphasized this prin- 
ciple, sometimes to the almost utter 
exclusion of the other aspects of progress. 
But that form of religion known as 
Christianity is essentially progressive, 
for it believes in a better world; it 
cherishes the hope of a kingdom that is 
to come. Both for the person and for 
society it believes in growth and progress. 
Christianity as it has wrought during the 
centuries has been a conservative in- 
fluence, a stabilizing force. But it has 
also been the inspiration of many re- 
forms, the potency of continual progress. 

The church as the embodiment of 
Christianity has been a conservative and 
a progressive institution. It contends 
for the faith once delivered to the saints; 
it has a history and traditions which are 
sacred. It is perhaps inevitable that it 
should be a conservative body, some- 
what doubtful of the new experiment 
and rather slow to take a new position. 
For this reason the church has been 
critical of any new doctrines and has 
sometimes stood in the way of progress. 

This undue attachment to the past, 
this concern for order and organization, 
have made much of the tragedy of 
history. The men who stood for justice 


and progress more than once have been 
compelled to step outside the organized 
church. This has resulted in a sad 
cleavage in life. The new movement has 
gone forward outside the church, often 
without the spiritual motive or the 
Christian ideal. It has thus become 
purely secular in spirit and method, and 
the church has fallen out of touch with 
its age and lost an opportunity of 
marching at the head of human progress. 

The world today is in a transition 
period. The war developed into a world- 
war, and before it closed it had become a 
world-revolution. Things will never be 
as they were before. The present hour 
is one of the great turning-points of 
history. Changing the figure, we may 
say that it is a new creative epoch. The 
Spirit of God is brooding over the world 
and is mothering a new world into being. 
If ever an age needed the Christian ideal, 
the Christian motive, and the Christian 
spirit, this is the day. It would be an 
immeasurable tragedy for the Christian 
church to fall out of touch with the age 
and for the world to fight its weary way 
into a better time without the guidance 
and inspiration of religion. 

The men of this generation are called 
to build a new social order. The fires of 
judgment which have passed over the 
world have tried men’s works of what 
sort they were. And some serious and 
fatal defects have been found in the 
social structure. It may be that the war 
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has created few wholly new problems; 
but it has lifted some old problems into 
a new significance. Today the world 
needs a great and commanding ideal 
that can explain life and offer a rallying 
center for the nations. It needs a clear 
sense of direction in social progress. It 
needs to know what are the false prin- 
ciples and ideas to be rejected and what 
are the true principles and ideas to be 
accepted. 

It is just here that we mark one of 
the most hopeful signs of the times. 
Many times in the past the church has 
failed to read the signs of the times; and 
so it has failed to hear what the Spirit 
was saying to the churches. Today the 
churches are trying to read these signs 
and are seeking to know what the Spirit 
is saying unto them. And many things 
indicate that in the great revolution 
that is coming the churches are prepared 
to exercise a wise and strong leadership. 
There are many alarming features about 
the present situation; but this attitude 
of the churches is one of the most reas- 
suring. This will become evident as we 
proceed. 

For a generation the social gospel has 
received a new emphasis and exposition, 
and this has affected the mind of the 
churches. Nearly all of the religious 
bodies have had commissions or agencies 
that have been making a special study 
of social questions. We do not mean to 
imply that the rank and file of the people 
have the social mind and understand the 
times. But the churches have placed 
men of understanding in the place of 
leadership; and these leaders are ear- 
nestly seeking to give men a sense of 
direction and to bring up the line to 
the colors. 
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Many of the religious bodies in 
Britain and America have issued state- 
ments setting forth both the principles 
of social reconstruction and the next 
steps in progress. As might be expected, 
these statements vary greatly, both in 
their approach to the questions and the 
things to be done. Some move largely 
in the realm of principles and attempt 
little in the way of a program. But 
others are frankly opportunists in the 
best sense of the term, and present a 
social platform. Some deal largely with 
amelioratives and reforms, while several 
declarations at least recognize funda- 
mental defects in the social order and 
are more thoroughgoing in their discus- 
sion. The hopeful thing is, however, 
that so many religious bodies have 
spoken so clearly and unmistakably. 

We give here summaries of these 
declarations as put forth by a number of 
religious bodies. Space does not permit 
the quotation of illustrative material, 
nor does it permit the discussion of 
method. These statements are worthy 
of careful study, and they should be 
made accessible to all students and 
pastors. 

One of the earliest declarations was the 
British Interdenominational Statement. 


The British Interdenominational 
Statement 


During the war an organization 
known as the Interdenominational Con- 
ference of Social Service Unions of Great 
Britain, comprising ten religious bodies, 
including the Church of England and 
the Roman Catholic, carefully studied 
the social situation and formulated a 
statement of social reconstruction. This 
statement, as summarized by the 
National Catholic Council, is as follows: 
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This statement deals with principles, 
evils, and remedies. Presuming that Chris- 
tianity provides indispensable guiding 
principles and powerful motives of social 
reform, it lays down the basis proposition 
that every human being is of inestimable 
worth and that legislation should recognize 
persons as more sacred than property, there- 
fore the state should enforce a minimum 
living wage; enable the worker to obtain 
some control of industrial conditions; sup- 
plement private initiative in providing 
decent housing; prevent the occurrence of 
unemployment; safeguard the right of the 
laborer and his family to a reasonable 
amount of rest and recreation; remove those 
industrial and social conditions which 
hinder marriage and encourage an unnatural 
restriction of families; and afford ample 
opportunities for education of all children 
industrially, culturally, religiously, and 


morally. On the other hand, rights imply 
duties, and the individual is obliged to 
respect the rights of others, to cultivate self- 
control, to recognize that labor is the law of 


life and that wealth is a trust. Finally, the 
‘statement points out that all social reform 
must take as its end and guide the main- 
tenance of pure and wholesome family life. 

Such in barest outline are the main 
propositions and principles of this remark- 
able program. The text contains adequate 
exposition of the development and applica- 
tion of all these points, and concrete 
specifications of the methods and measures 
by which the aims and principles may be 
brought into effect. In the latter respect 
the statement is not liable to the fatal 
objection that is frequently and fairly urged 
against the reform pronouncements of 
religious bodies: that they are abstract, 
platitudinous, and usually harmless. The 
statement of the Interdenominational 
Conference points out specific remedies for 
the evils that it describes, specific measures, 
legislative and other, by which the principles 
amay be realized in actual life. 
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In 1918 the English archbishops 
appointed the English Archbishops’ 
Committee of Inquiry, a committee of 
representative people, to make a study of 
industrial questions and prepare a state- 
ment. This, which is one of the most 
thoroughgoing discussions of social ques- 
tions, is issued over the authorization 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury under 
the title, “Christianity and Industrial 
Problems.”” A summary is as follows: 

1. The teaching of Christianity is binding 
upon men, not only in their personal and 
domestic conduct, but in their economic 
activity and industrial organization. It is 
the duty of the Christian church to urge that 
considerations of Christian morality must 
be applied to all such social relationships. 

2. While it is evident that industrial 
relations are embittered by faults of temper 
and lack of generosity on the part of em- 
ployers, employed, and of the general public 
also, an examination of the facts compels 
the conclusion that the existing industrial 
system makes it egceedingly difficult to 
carry out the principles of Christianity. 
The solution of the industrial problem 
involves, therefore, not merely the improve- 
ment of individuals, but a fundamental 
change in the spirit of the system itself. 

3. The fundamental evil of modern 
industrialism is that it encourages competi- 
tion for private gain instead of co-operation 
for public service. This perversion of 
motive fosters: 

a) An organization of industry which 
treats the workers as hands rather than as 
persons, and which deprives them of the 
control which they may reasonably claim 
to exercise over the conditions under which 
they earn their livelihood. 

b) The absence of responsibility on the 
part of those employed for the permanent 
results of their industry and of human 
interest in the work which they do: evils 
which are intensified by the mechanical and 
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monotonous character of many of the 
processes and duties required. 

c) A disposition on the part of some of 
those engaged in industry to seek their own 
advantage at the expense of the community 
by unduly limiting the output, raising the 
prices, or deteriorating the quality of the 
work which they perform. 

d) Conditions of poverty which do not 
arise from individual defects or from natural 
scarcity, but which exist side by side with 
excessive riches. 

e) An organization of industry which 
creates a condition of insecurity among the 
workers and which makes their livelihood 
precarious and uncertain. 

f) An attitude of mutual antagonism 
and suspicion between the different parties 
engaged in industry. 

4. The conception of industry as a self- 
ish competitive struggle is un-Christian. 
Industry ought to be regarded primarily as 
a social service, based on the effort of every 
individual to discharge his duty to his 
neighbor and to the community. 

5. The duty of service is equally obliga- 
tory upon all. There is no moral justifica- 
tion for the burden upon the community of 
the idle or self-indulgent, or for social 
institutions which encourage them, and no 
inherited wealth or position can dispense any 
member of the Christian society from 
establishing by work his claim to mainte- 
nance, on the principle laid down by 
St. Paul. Large expenditure on amuse- 
ments and luxuries should be discouraged in 
all classes of society and wasteful habits 
should be condemned. 

6. The first charge upon every industry 
should be the payment of a sufficient wage to 
enable the worker to maintain himself and 
his family in health and honor, with such a 
margin of leisure as will permit reasonable 
recreation and the development of mind and 
spirit. Excessive hours of work should, there- 
fore, be prevented, and overtime and Sunday 
labor should be reduced to a minimum. 
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7. The principle of the living wage 
involves not only adequate payment during 
employment but continuity of employment. 
The deliberate casualization of labor merely 
for the convenience of employers is strongly 
to be condemned. It is the duty of em- 
ployers, of workers, and of the state to aim 
at substituting regular employment and 
wages for casual employment and wages. 
Provision should be made for the adequate 
maintenance of the worker during a time of 
industrial slackness by an extension of the 
system of insurance against unemployment 
and by any other means which may seem 
desirable. 

8. Profits in some industrial under- 
takings are excessive. There is no moral 
justification for profits which exceed the 
amount needed to pay adequate salaries to 
the management and a fair rate of interest 
on the capital invested, and to insure the ~ 
growth and development of the industry. 

9. After the charges on _ industry 
mentioned in 5, 7, and 8 have been met, any 
surplus should be applied to the benefit of 
the whole community. 

10. The past use of children as wealth 
producers stands condemned for folly and 
injustice, and in future the demands of 
industry should not be allowed to prevent 
any child from securing full opportunities of 
education as a human being and a citizen. 
The organization of industry ought to aim 
at becoming such as to allow young persons 
(a) to attend school full time up to 15, and, 
ultimately, up to 16; (b) to spend, unless 
engaged in occupations which are them- 
selves directly educational, not less than 
half their working-time in continued school 
education between the age at which they 
cease full-time attendance at school and the 
age of 18. 

11. Experience suggests that unrestricted 
competition among workers and among 
employers tends to result in social degrada- 
tion, and that trade associations, including 
all workers, both men and women, in each 
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industry, ond similar associations, includ- 
ing all em; overs, are the best foundation 
of mutual understanding, industrial peace, 
and social progress. 

12. It is desirable that those industries 
in which experience has shown organization 
to be impossible or very difficult should be 
regulated by trade boards on the principle 
of the Trade Boards Act of 1909. Such 
boards should have power to fix minimum 
rates of payment, maximum hours of labor, 
and such other conditions of employment 
as it may from time to time appear to them 
desirable to regulate. 

13. It is desirable that the discussion in 
common of industrial questions and the 
collective settlement of industrial conditions 
should be widely extended, and that with 
this object: 

a) It should be the normal practice in 
organized trades for representatives of 
employers and workers to confer at regular 
intervals, not merely upon wages and 
working conditions, but upon all such 
questions affecting the trade as may be 
suitable for common discussion. The asso- 
ciations representing individual industries 
might be federated in a larger and more 
representative body—a national industrial 
parliament representing the statesmanship 
of all parties concerned in industry. 

b) Representatives of the workers in 
different workshops should be normally and 
permanently associated with the manage- 
ment in matters affecting their livelihood and 
comfort and the welfare of the business, such 
as the fixing and alteration of piece-rates, 
the improvement of processes and machinery 
and the settlement of the terms upon which 
they are to be introduced, workshop dis- 
cipline, and the establishment of the 
maximum possible security of employment. 

c) Every effort should be made to avoid 
all delay in the settlement of disputes. 

d) When the employer and employees in 
any individual industry fail to agree with 
regard to any matter in dispute, the disputed 
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point should be referred to the industrial 
parliament, composed of representatives 
of all industries, for inquiry, report, and 
decision. 

14. In order to facilitate the provision by 
local authorities in such service as the 
inhabitants of different areas may require, 
local authorities should in future be free to 
undertake such services, subject to such 
central control and approval as may be 
needed to maintain efficiency and to check 
exorbitant borrowing. 

15. In order to secure the publicity 
which is essential to the realization of social 
responsibility, the names and addresses of 
all owners of urban land and house property, 
and of all other persons having a legal 
interest in them, should be registered with 
the local public authority and should be 
accessible to the public. 

16. In order to facilitate the orderly and 
healthful growth of towns, local authorities 
ought to have power to acquire and hold land 
for such purposes as they may deem proper. 

17. In order to discourage the with- 
holding from the market of land in, or on 
the outskirts of, towns in a way which is 
contrary to the public interest, urban land, 
subject to adequate provision being made 
for open spaces, should be specially and 
heavily rated. 

18. A large number of persons in Great 
Britain are at present housed under condi- 
tions which are a grave menace to their 
physical and moral well-being. It is the 
duty of the state and local authorities to 
insure the provision of sufficient and health- 
ful housing accommodation: (a) by compul- 
sorily acquiring and holding land, as stated 
above; (b) by planning the development of 
towns with a due regard to the provision of 
open spaces; (c) by themselves undertaking 
the building of houses in those districts in 
which the supply of houses is or is likely to 
be inadequate. 

19. It is the duty of the clergy to teach 
the application of the Christian faith to 
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social and industrial practice. It is desir- 
able, therefore, (a) that they should acquaint 
themselves by every means in their power 
with the social aims and aspirations of those 
to whom they minister; (5) that they should 
be drawn from all classes in the community, 
and that no boy who has a vocation for the 
ministry should be prevented by poverty 
from entering it; (c) that the preparation 
of the clergy for the ministry should include 
a training in economic and social science; 
(d) that the clergy should regard the mainte- 
nance by their example and precept of a 
high standard of citizenship and social 
morality as part of the duties of their office, 
and should, when practicable, take the 
initiative in promoting reforms; (e) that 
they should consider the advisability of 
devolving upon the laity some of the duties 
of parochial administration which now fall 
upon them. 


The British Quaker Employers 


In 1918 a number of employers 
belonging to the Society of Friends came 


together to consider the duty of exam- 
ining their religious faith and giving it 
fuller expression in business life. They 
reached an agreement and submitted a 
significant statement. This deals with: 
wages; the status of workers; security 
of employment; working conditions and 
social life of the workers; appropriation 
of surplus profits. 


With Regard to Wages 


In determining the rate of wage to be 
paid, a distinction must be drawn between 
the minimum or “basic” wage and wages 
above the minimum, which may be referred 
to as “secondary” wages. The former 
should be determined primarily by human 
needs; the latter by the value of the service 
rendered as compared with the value of the 
services rendered by workers who are 
receiving the basic or minimum wages. 
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Basic wages.—(a) Men: The wages paid 
a man of average industry and capacity 
should at least enable him to marry, to live 
in a decent house, and to provide the 
necessaries of physical efficiency for a 
normal family, while allowing a reasonable 
margin for contingencies and recreation. 
(b) Women: In the case of women engaged 
upon work which has hitherto been regarded 
as man’s work, the payment should be equal 
for the same volume and quality of work, 
assuming equal adaptability to other neces- 
sary work. In the case of purely women’s 
work, the basic wage for a woman of average 
industry and capacity should be the sum 
necessary to maintain her in a decent 
dwelling and in a state of full physical 
efficiency, and to allow a reasonable margin 
for contingencies and recreation. 


Status of the Worker 


The worker asks today for more than 
an improvement in his economic position. 
He claims from employers and managers the 
clear recognition of his rights as a person. 
The justice of this claim our religion compels 
us to admit. We cannot regard human 
beings as if they were so many units of 
brain power, so many of nervous or muscular 
energy. We must co-operate with them, and 
treat them as we ourselves wish to be treated. 
This position involves the surrender by capi- 
tal of its supposed right to dictate to labor 
the conditions under which work shall be car- 
ried on. It involves more: the frank avowal 
that all matters affecting the workers should 
be decided in consultation with them, when 
once they are recognized as members of an 
all-embracing human brotherhood. 

The management of a business may be 
divided broadly under three heads: 

1. Financial.—The provision of capital 
and appropriation of profit; relations with 
shareholders, bankers, competing businesses, 
the state, terms of credit, etc. 

2. Commercial.—Determination of the 
general character of the goods to be 
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manufactured or of the class of work to be 
undertaken; purchase of materials; sale of 
products; advertising. 

3. Industrial.—Control of processes and 
machinery; nature of product; engagement 
and dismissal of employees; hours of work; 
rates of pay, bonuses, etc.; welfare work; 
shop discipline; relations with trade unions. 

With the financial and commercial 
aspects of the business the worker is not at 
present so directly concerned, although 
indirectly they affect him vitally. But in 
the industrial policy of the business he is 
directly and continuously interested, and he 
is capable of helping to determine it. How 
can we give him an opportunity of doing 
this ? 

Security of Employment 


Regarding the industrial life of the 
worker from the standpoint of his whole 
personality, hardly anything is of greater 
moment than that, while he is willing to 
work and capable of doing so, he should be 
able to rely upon a regular income. It is 
universally acknowledged that insecurity of 
employment, which is found in the most 
aggravated form among casual workers, such 
as dockers, has a deteriorating effect on 
both physique and character. We believe, 
moreover, that restricted output and opposi- 
tion to the introduction of machinery are 
almost always the result of the employee’s 
fear that he or his fellow-worker may be 
thrown out of employment. 

We believe that it is the duty of employers 
to do their utmost to abolish casual labor and 
to render employment as regular as possible. 

It is not within the scope of this memo- 
randum to discuss any measure which should 
be taken by the state or by trade unions or 
employers’ federations in furtherance of 
these ends. But individual employers can 
and should do much to remedy the present 
evil, and we make the following suggestions: 

1. The business should be carefully 
organized (a) with a view to reducing the 
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employment of casual labor to the very 
lowest limit; and (5) to regularizing work 
throughout the year so far as possible. 

2. Where labor-saving machinery is 
introduced, every effort should be made. to 
absorb the workers displaced, without loss 
of wage, in other departments of the bus- 
iness. If this is impracticable, the firm 
should endeavor to find work for them else- 
where. The same rule applies to a tem- 
porary surplus of labor which may be created 
by an improvement in production. 


Working Conditions 


The working conditions of a factory 
should enable and encourage every worker 
to be and do his best. These conditions 
may be considered under two heads: 

1. Personal environment.—From the 
moment that a worker enters a factory he 
should be regarded as an integral part of a 
living organism, not a mere dividend- 
producing machine, and treated with respect 
and courtesy. There should be no nagging 
or bullying by those in authority but, on the 
contrary, insight and leadership. This 
involves careful choice of overlookers and 
managers, who should be able both to lead 
and inspire. At present such officers are 
often selected solely on account of their 
technical knowledge, and sometimes, it is to 
be feared, because they possess the faculty 
of getting work out of men by driving them. 

2. Material environment.—Employers 
should surround their employees with a 
material environment at work such as they 
would desire for themselves or for their 
children. This will mean that workrooms 
are properly ventilated and kept at suitable 
temperatures, that they are adequately lit, 
and that due regard is paid to cleanliness. 
Cloakrooms and lavatories should be so 
kept that employees coming from well-kept 
homes may find no cause for complaint. 
The workers should be safeguarded against 
any undue strain from the length of the 
working day or the severity of labor. In 
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determining systems of payment, it should 
never be forgotten that unwise methods of 
stimulating workers to do their utmost may 
result in overstrain. Facilities should be 
given them for spending the dinner hour 
under restful and comfortable conditions, 
as well as for obtaining food at reasonable 
rates. If such facilities cannot be provided 
within the factory, they might perhaps be 
arranged outside. 


Appropriation of Surplus Profits 


1. Surplus profits may go to one or more 
of the following: (a) The proprietors of the 
business, whether private individuals or 
ordinary shareholders; (b) the directors and 
principal managers, who may or may not 
be the same as the persons mentioned under 
(2); (c) the employees; (d) the consumers; 
(e) the community generally. 

2. We cannot believe that either the 
proprietors or the workers are entitled to 
the whole of the surplus profits of the 
business, though they might reasonably ask 
for such a share as would give them an 
interest in its financial prosperity. 

3. The consumer should never be 
exploited. The price charged to him should 
always be reasonable, having in view the 
average cost of production and distribution; 
and the state should be asked to interfere 
to protect his interests when they are 
threatened by monopoly. 

In this connection we would ask all 
employers to consider very carefully whether 
their style of living and personal expendi- 
ture are restricted to what is needed to 
insure the efficient performance of their 
function in society. More than this is 
waste, and is, moreover, a great cause of 
class divisions. 


The Methodist Church of Canada 


The Department of Evangelism and 
Social Service submitted a report which 
was adopted by the General Conference 
in 1918: 
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The Golden Rule demands that what we 
regard as necessary and advantageous for 
ourselves and our families, we shall regard 
as necessary and advantageous for others 
and their families; what we claim and 
accept as our rights, we shall admit to be 
the rights of others. We shall not purchase 
our pleasure and advantage at the cost of 
the disadvantage or practical enslavement 
of others—Rom. 13. 

1. Special privilege condemned.—We 
declare all special privilege not based on 
useful service to the community to be a 
violation of the principle of justice, which 
is the foundation of democracy. 

2. Democratic commercial organization.— 
We declare that forms of industrial organiza- 
tion should be developed which call labor 
to a voice in the management and a share 
in the profits and risks of business. All 
forms of autocratic organization of business 
should be discouraged. We call attention 
to the remarkable and unchallenged success 
of the co-operative stores, factories, and 
steamship lines of England and Scotland, 
as great examples of democracy in industry. 

3. Profits of labor and capital—We 
declare it to be un-Christian to accept 
profits when laborers do not receive a living 
wage, or when capital receives dispropor- 
tionate returns as compared with labor. 

4. Old-age insurance-—We recommend 
old-age insurance on a national scale, in 
which the annuity paid shall be based upon 
the average earnings of the country, each 
year of a man’s effective life. This would 
protect all citizens from the fear of penury 
in old age, and at the same time would make 
every citizen directly interested in both the 
prosperity of every business in the country 
and the good health and industry of every 
fellow-citizen. 

5. Unearned wealth—We condemn 
speculation in land, grain, foodstuffs, and 
natural resources, as well as the frequent 
capture of unearned wealth through over- 
capitalization of commercial enterprises. 
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We place the principle of the Golden Rule 
before the man who seeks wealth by invest- 
ment and then endeavors to escape impend- 
ing loss by unloading upon others. These 
are dangerous forms of economic injustice 
in which we cannot engage without sin. Is 
there not in our church a widespread call 
for repentance and confession of sin in this 
regard ? 

6. Profiteering.—As the people are virtual 
partners in every business enterprise, we 
condemn that profiteering which takes out 
of them profits not justified by the value or 
cost of the service rendered. We recom- 
mend the enactment of legislation which 
shall secure to labor a fair wage adequate 
to a proper standard of living, to the 
business a fair profit adequate for its 
continuance, and to the public all returns 
in excess of these. 

7. Nationalization of national resources.— 
We are in favor of the nationalization of 
our national resources, such as mines, 
water-powers, fisheries, forests, the means 
of communication and transportation and 
public utilities on which all the people 
depend. 

8. The company-owned town.—We call 
attention to the closed or company town as 
a menace to democracy, in that the citizens 
are in danger of being robbed of freedom of 
political action and of power to demand 
proper sanitary, educational and social 
conditions for themselves and their children. 

9. Sympathy with labor.—As followers of 
the Carpenter of Nazareth, we sympathet- 
ically seek to understand the problems of 
life as they confront the classes of labor in 
Canada, and thus rightly estimate the pleas 
they make for justice, and find in them 
allies in the struggle to realize the ends of 
fair play, humanity, and brotherhood. 

10. The message of the church is for all.— 
The church has a message to all classes of 
people. All citizens in the ranks of em- 
ployees, on account of living in a Christian 
land and being endowed with its free 
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citizenship, are under obligation to do faith- 
fully the work for which they take the wage 
to treat no engagement as a “scrap of 
paper,” and to carry a brother’s heart 
toward all their fellow-citizens. ‘Speak 
every man truth with his neighbor, for ye 
are members one of another,” wrote St. 
Paul. For the same reason all the virtues 
are called for. Thus the facts of life, as 
found in our human relations, carry with 
them a divine sanction and demand of all 
alike the observance of the great command- 
ments of the law and the new commandment 
which Christ has given us. 


The Federal Council of the Churches 


In the United States a number of 
bodies have issued statements bearing 
upon social reconstruction. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ has 
submitted a statement prepared by the 
Commission on the Church and Social 
Service. The statements concerning 
several social and industrial subjects are 
summarized as follows: 


The church finds itself this May of 1919 
in the midst of profound unrest and suffer- 
ing. The entire social fabric of some of the 
most advanced nations is in chaos and their 
people menaced by starvation, while other 
powerful nations, of which the United States 
is one, have experienced loss of life, material, 
and capital in the great war, and serious 
industrial disorganization and unemploy- 
ment. It is, moreover, a world suffering 
from overstrain and agitated by conflicting 
programs of reorganization. 

Fortunately the church has undergone, 
within the last decade and especially during 
the war, an enlargement of scope which 
amounts toatransformation. The churches 
today recognize, as they did not a gener- 
ation ago, that the Kingdom of God is as 
comprehensive as human life with all of its 
interests and needs, and that they share 
in a common responsibility for a Christian 
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world-order. They are convinced that the 
world is the subject of redemption; that the 
ethical principles of the Gospels are to be 
applied to industry and to the relations of 
nations; that the church is to devote itself 
henceforth assiduously to these purposes, 
along with the individual ministers of 
religion. 
Social Reconstruction 

The Social Creed of the Churches was 
formulated seven years ago as a statement 
of the social faith of the Protestant churches 
of the United States. Although neces- 
sarily general in its terms, it has been under- 
stood and has had far-reaching influence, 
especially in crystallizing the thought of 
Christian people. It has stood the test of 
these years, and we now reaffirm it as still 
expressing the ideals and purposes of the 
churches. But this earlier statement of 
social faith now requires additional state- 
ments to meet the changed world which has 
come out of the war. The declarations that 


follow may be considered as corollaries of 
these long-standing articles of faith. They 


should be read in connection with the state- 
ment on reconstruction of the various 
denominations in the United States and 
Canada, and the significant monograph of 
the Archbishop’s Fifth Committee of the 
Church of England. 
Labor’s Share in Management 

A deep cause of unrest in industry is the 
denial to labor of a share of industrial 
management. Controversies over wages 
and hours never go to the root of the 
industrial problem. Democracy must be 
applied to the government of industry as 
well as to the government of the nation, as 
rapidly and as far as the workers shall be- 
come able and willing to accept such 
responsibility. Laborers must be recog- 
nized as being entitled to as much consider- 
ation as employers, and their rights must 
be equally safeguarded. This may be 
accomplished by assuring the workers, as 
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rapidly as it can be done with due considera- 
tion to conditions, a fair share in control, 
especially in matters where they are directly 
involved; by opportunity for ownership, 
with corresponding representation; or by a 
combination of ownership and control in 
co-operative production. 
Industry as Service 

The Christian and modern conception of 
industry makes it a public service. The 
parties of interest are not only labor and 
capital, but also the community, whose 
interest transcends that of either labor or 
capital. The state, as the governmental 
agency of the community, with the co- 
operation of all involved, should attempt to 
secure to the worker an income sufficient 
to maintain his family at a standard of 
living which the community can approve. 
This living wage should be made the first 
charge upon industry before dividends are 
considered. As to excess profits, after a 
just. wage, fair salaries, interest upon 
capital, and sinking funds have been pro- 
vided, we commend the spirit and the 
conclusions of the Twenty British Quaker 
Employers in awarding a large part of 
excess profits to the community, to be 
devoted voluntarily to public uses or 
returned by taxation. 


High Wages 

The hoped-for reduction in the cost of 
living has not yet materialized, and it is 
now evident that we are on a permanently 
higher price-level. The resistance of labor 
to general wage reductions, even when 
accompanied by reduced hours of work, 
should therefore receive moral support from 
the community, except where the demand is 
clearly unreasonable. Wage-levels must be 
high enough to maintain a standard of 
living worthy of responsible free citizenship 
in a democracy. As was pointed out in the 
statement on social reconstruction by the 
National Catholic War Council, a consider- 
able majority of the wage-earners of the 
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United States were not receiving living 
wages when prices began to rise in 1915. 
Real wages are also relative to the cost of 
living and vary with the purchasing power 
of the dollar. Actual wages, that is, wages 
reckoned in power to purchase commodities, 
have been decreasing for several years in 
spite of wage increases. There is urgent 
need of provision by industry, under the 
guidance of the government, for some regular 
method of adjustment of wages and salaries 
to the purchasing power of money. 
Unemployment 

Unemployment is one of the tragedies of 
the present industrial order, which the war 
has demonstrated can be controlled, or at 
least effectively reduced, by the government 
and co-operating voluntary agencies. Any 
adequate attempt to meet the problem of 
unemployment should include: (a) rehabil- 
itation and permanent maintenance of a 
co-ordinate nation-wide employment serv- 
ice; (b) reorganization of seasonal trades, 
wherever practicable, so as to make continu- 
ous employment possible: (c) a policy of 
public works and land settlement framed 
with particular reference to the absorption 
of unemployed labor; (d) a guarded exten- 
sion of provisions and opportunities for 
social insurance to cover unemployment due 
to industrial conditions, or to ill health, 
accident, or old age. To offer work is more 
valuable than unemployment insurance. 
(e) The rehabilitation of industrial cripples 
under the direction of the state and at the 
expense of industry. The possibilities of 
such rehabilitation have been demonstrated 
in relation to the cripples of war. 


Paying for the War 

The American war debt, while not 
comparable with that of European bel- 
ligerents, will yet be very large. Powerful 
influences are organized to shift the burdens 
of this debt upon the public, while the public 
itself is unorganized and unable to protect 
itself. A beginning has been made in 
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direct taxes, some of which have been levied 
upon the minor luxuries of the people, and 
a revolt has already taken place against this 
policy throughout the country. These 
taxes are now likely to be charged up to 
producers, and they in turn will recoup 
themselves by indirect charges, the fairness 
of which the public will not be in a position 
to estimate. 

Perhaps no greater or more perplexing 
problem of fair distribution of wealth has 
ever been faced in this country. It is very 
necessary that a policy in the matter shall 
be carefully worked out in the interest of 
public welfare, to maintain and if possible 
to advance the general standard of living, 
and that it shall not be settled by a selfish 
struggle of interests. While the cost of the 
war should fall in a fair measure upon all, 
resolute use should be made of the now 
accepted graduated income and inheritance 
taxes as a just method for placing the 
heavier burdens of the debt upon those 
most able to bear them, and lifting them 
correspondingly from the shoulders of those 
least able to carry them. 


Democratic Rights of Women 


The importance of the democratic rights 
of women is not as yet comprehended by 
public opinion. Their freedom, their right 
to political and economic equality with men, 
are fundamental to democracy and to the 
safety of the future. The church stands 
also for adequate safeguards to industrial 
women, for a living wage, the eight-hour 
day as a maximum requirement; prohibition 
of night work, equal pay for equal work, and 
other standard requirements of industry in 
which women are engaged. 

The necessity for protective legislation, 
such as the limiting of hours and the 
prohibition of night work, is shown by the 
survey of women’s labor in one of the states, 
submitted to the governor by the director 
of the Women in Industry Service of the 
federal Department of Labor, which reveals 
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that out of 112 large plants studied only 
ro per cent have an eight-hour day, and one- 
third of the employers of plants worked 
women as long as 65, 73, 75, 84, and 88 
hours and 40 minutes a week. Five states 
have as yet no legislation governing the 
working hours of women. 
Justice to the Negro 

The splendid service of the colored 
soldiers in the war, and the unanimous 
loyalty and devotion of the colored people 
of the nation, reinforce the justness of the 
demand that they should be recognized 
fully as Americans and fellow-citizens, that 
they should be given equal economic and 
professional opportunities, with increasing 
participation in all community affairs, and 
that a spirit of friendship and co-operation 


should obtain between the white and colored . 


people, north and south. The colored 
people should have parks and playgrounds, 
equal wages for equal work, adequate and 
efficient schools, courteous and equal facil- 
ities and courtesy when traveling, adequate 
housing, lighting, and sanitation, police pro- 
tection, and equality before the law. Espe- 
cially should the barbarism of lynching be 
condemned by public opinion and abolished 
by rigorous measures and penalties. 
Housing 

The housing situation in the cities and 
industria! communities of the nation has 
become serious because of the cessation of 
building during the war, and is resulting in 
overcrowding and marked increase of rents. 
The war-time housing projects of the 
government where they are well located and 
clearly needed, should be completed. Above 
all, the housing standards set by the govern- 


ment during the war should never be. 


lowered. In the emergency we urge persons 
who have free capital to invest in homes for 
the workers, first, however, studying the 
problem of housing in its modern aspects. 
It is especially necessary to watch efforts in 
the various state legislatures to break down 
protective legislation. 
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The ideal of housing is to provide every 
family with a good home, where possible an 
individual house, at reasonable rates, with 
standard requirements of light, heat, water, 
and sanitation; and to encourage home- 
owning by securing a living wage, perma- 
nence of employment, cheap transit to and 
from work, and ending the speculative 
holding of lands in and around cities and 
towns. 

A New Social Morality : 

The church has also certain manifest . 
functions and duties in the co-operative 
effort which is being organized by the Public 
Health Service for sex morality and the 
control of venereal diseases. Its most 
important function is the instruction of 
children and young people in the spiritual 
ideals of love and the relation of the sexes; 
the training of young men to be good 
husbands and fathers, as well as of young 
women to be good wives and mothers; 
personal watchfulness by pastors, teachers 
and leaders of clubs over young people, 
especially over those who manifest tend- 
encies to indiscretion; educational assistance 
to parents in the training of their children. 


The statement also deplores the 
tendencies to violence, as exhibited by 
certain revolutionary groups. It asks 
for fuller freedom of discussion of social 
questions; it lays emphasis upon the 
work of Americanization; it asks that 
society shall provide substitutes for the 
saloon. Finally, it discusses in some 
detail the church’s distinctive program, 
both in its ministry of education and in 
community service. 


The American Methodist Episcopal 
Church 

At the Centenary Convention in 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 25, 1919, com- 

posed of the bishops, district superin- 

tendents, and other officers of the 
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Methodist Episcopal church, the fol- 
lowing statement was adopted: 


As this is not a legislative body it cannot, 
of course, give an authoritative utterance 
for the church on this vital subject. It can 
only record its conviction. The marked 
condition of social and industrial as well as 
political unrest and upheaval, through which 
the world is now passing, calls for the best 
thoughts which the church can give. While 
much of this condition is a direct result of 
the war, it is also a revelation disclosed 
by the war of things which have been 
in existence but have not been so clearly 
seen. 

The only wise thing for the church to do 
is to face these problems with the same 
courage it has shown in other great issues. 
Closing the eyes will find no solution. 

In the study of causes it is clear that there 
are grave inequalities of opportunities facing 
many men and serious inequalities in the 
distribution of the products of their toil. 

The privileges of self-development, spirit- 
ual and intellectual, are denied to multitudes 
of toilers, both for themselves and their 
families, because of the hard conditions 
under which they must labor for their daily 
bread. 

Every man is, under God, entitled to 
something more than a bare living for him- 
self and his family, if he be sober and 
industrious. The church, commissioned of 
its great Head to preach “abundant life” 
for all, cannot be indifferent to the deplor- 
able condition mentioned. 

The church must regard the laborer as a 
man, not a machine; as a living soul, not a 
commercial commodity, to be purchased on 
the market. This is essential for the 
common good of society as much as for the 
welfare of the individuals directly concerned, 
for the essence of civilization is found in the 
value placed upon human life. This is also 


the genius of the Gospel of Christ upon 
which alone true civilization can be built. 
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It is the business of the church to set up 
the Kingdom of God in the earth; that is, 
to bring about such conditions that each 
man will have his chance to reach his best 
estate. 

To this end the church is under obligation 
to encourage a better understanding between 
employers and employees, so that whatever 
rights are claimed by one shall be enjoyed 
by the other. In other words, it must 
strenuously inculcate the principle that 
employers and employees, in their very 
nature, are partners, not competitors; allies, 
not enemies. On no other basis can perma- 
nent harmony between them be established. 

This means not only the democratization 
of industry but its Christianization also. 
It means that power, either political, 
economic, or industrial, shall not be monopo- 
lized by one class to the detriment or 
defrauding of another. Indeed, class dis- 
tinctions must disappear if a true Christian 
civilization is ever to be realized. This only 
is the true democracy for which the world 
waits. The church of Christ must prepare 
the way for this by recognizing no barriers 
of class or race and by discouraging wider 
development of class consciousness. 

The church must be interested in all 
men, in all the ranks of life. It must have 
an equal ministry to all, devoid of partisan- 
ship or favoritism. It must be as much 
concerned in the wages of the poor as in the 
wealth of the rich. It must see the menace 
to society in those that have too much, as 
well as in those who have too little. There 
are encouraging signs that the great move- 
ments of the times are toward the goal 
above described. The lessons of common 
brotherhood, born of the common peril of 
the great world-conflict just ended, will not 
easily be forgotten. 

Employers are showing a disposition of 
greater fairness toward their employees, 
while the utterances of some recent labor 
conventions have been very pronounced 
against the use of violence in the settlement 
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of disputes and in condemnation of broken 
contracts between employers and employees. 
The Methodist Episcopal church, with 
its advanced social creed, has openly avowed 
its advocacy of everything which will 
advance the common good. Let us have 
no fear of practicing what we preach, of 
encouraging the open discussion in the 
church of these vital questions until ‘the 
good of all shall become each man’s law.” 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


The Social Service Committee of the 
Convention submitted a statement of 
the Principles of Social Reconstruction 
which was approved at Denver in May, 
1919. Some parts of this may be given, 
as follows: 


It is not a question whether there shall 
be some radical changes and thoroughgoing 
readjustments in the social order. Great 
changes are inevitable and some readjust- 
ments are imperative. But it is a question 
yet undetermined whether these changes 
shall come through conflict and confusion, 
or whether they shall be guided by reason 
and be motived by religious ideals. In view 
of this the church, as the maker of the 
people’s conscience and the leader of the 
social faith, has a special duty at this hour. 
It is necessary that men should understand 
the fundamental issues of this time, and 
should know what are the vital principles 
which should guide their efforts. Beyond 
all, it is necessary that men should cultivate 
that attitude of mind which will welcome 
change and prepare them to make such 
readjustments as are wise. To resist ad- 
vance is to drive men into revolution. To 
expect change and progress is the attitude 
of religion and the answer of the prayer, 
“Thy kingdom come.” 

Social 

The ideal of the Kingdom of God is a 
perfect life in a perfect society. Our plans 
and efforts are Christian in so far as they 
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move in line with the progress of the King- 
dom. The men of good will are called to 
express their faith, their devotion, their 
love in all the relations of life, and to build 
these into the structure of the social order. 
The following principles suggest the things 
that now demand emphasis: 

1. The conservation of child life by 
insuring each child adequate food, pure air, 
wholesome housing, and careful supervision 
of health and morals. 

2. The necessity of insuring every family 
adequate housing at reasonable rates, 
encouraging home-owning by securing per- 
manence of employment, maintaining a 
good building and housing code, providing 
speedy transit service at reasonable rates, 
and ending the speculative owning of land 
around towns and cities. 

3. The warfare against alcoholism and 
venereal disease by strict legislation, by 
scientific and moral instruction, by provid- 
ing adequate life-interests, social centers, 
and saloon substitutes. 

4. Every community to have a compre- 
hensive recreation program, providing play- 
grounds and parks accessible to the people, 
with careful supervision of all places of 
amusement. 

5. Property, skill, and life, being a social 
stewardship and having social obligations, 
are to be held to account and used for 
common welfare. 

6. The creation of peace-time morale by 
peace-time methods that shall unify the 
people, co-ordinate the forces of the nation, 
develop and maintain a national discipline, 
increase national vitality and promote 
health, require every person to contribute 
his share of social service, and seek to train 
every person for effective and useful life. 

7. The creation of a united people with 
American ideals by instruction in principles 
of democracy and a wise policy of 
Americanization. 

8. The establishment of such a system 
of taxation as will equalize burdens, provide 
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adequate funds for social progress, and 
return to the community values created by 
the community. 

g. The realization of a positive democ- 
racy by reinterpreting its meaning, by 
emphasizing its obligations, and establishing 
the democratic principle in political, social, 
and industrial life. 

10. Increasing the food supply and 
insuring a more satisfactory country life by 
encouraging education and scientific agri- 
culture, stimulating co-operative marketing 
of products, providing adequate means of 
transportation, with public grain-elevators, 
cold-storage plants, and abattoirs. 

Industrial 

It is evident to all that there must be 
some thoroughgoing changes in the indus- 
trial order. The principle of democracy 
must find interpretation and realization in 
industrial relations. Some way must be 
found whereby all parties in industry can 
be associated as partners in the enterprise. 
Some organization of industry must be 
created which shall make for confidence 
.and good will. And some policies must be 
established that shall secure a more just and 
equitable distribution of the proceeds of in- 
dustry. The following are the principles 
which need interpretation and emphasis: 

1. The conviction that industry is a 
social service existing for the sake of life, 
and the insistence that in its processes, 
methods, and results it shall serve human 
well-being—“He profits most who serves 
best.” 

2. The recognition that all parties in 


industry—investors, managers, workers, the ~ 


community—are partners, and the culti- 
vation of an attitude of confidence, co- 
operation, justice, good will on the part 
of all. 

3. The creation of a constitution or 
charter for industry, defining the terms and 
conditions of labor, providing adequate and 
speedy redress of wrong on a basis of social 
justice, insuring representation by all 
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parties, and providing for a progressive 
participation by all in knowledge of the 
enterprise, a voice in its direction, and an 
equitable sharing in its proceeds. 

4. As steps toward full industrial democ- 
racy, provision for organization of the 
workers, with collective bargaining; the 
creation by industry and society together 
of adequate means for investigation, concili- 
ation, and arbitration in all disputes. 

5. The recognition that industry is an 
interest within society and serves society; 
it must, therefore, be subject to supervision 
by the state and be co-ordinated with all 
other factors of society. 

6. Such supervision and direction by 
society of the factors and agencies of produc- 
tion, transportation, and communication as 
will safeguard the interests of all the people 
and prevent monopoly and exploitation by 
the few. 

7. A comprehensive national survey of 
such national resources as coal, iron, oil, 
water, timber, soil, with an adequate 
national supervision to prevent their ex- 
ploitation and waste, and to conserve the 
benefits for all the people and for other 
generations. 

8. Full provision by the state for voca- 
tional training as a vital part of general 
education, designed to make every person 
an effective worker and giving scope to the 
creative impulse in industry. 

g. The provision of adequate measures 
of social insurance against unemployment, 
sickness, disability, and old age. 

1o. The determination of a national 
minimum provision for a living income, 
forbidding the industrial employment of 
children, safeguarding the health of women, 
affording security against destitution to 
every member of society, and insuring one 
day of rest in seven. 

International 

The great world-war is a challenge to our 
faith and a call to international reconstruc- 
tion. The fact that such a calamity could 
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befall the race in this twentieth century 
shows that there are some serious defects in 
the world-order. It compels a rigorous 
scrutiny of the underlying principles of our 
civilization. The task of the hour, there- 
fore, sums itself up in the reconstruction of 
the international life of the world in right- 
eousness, brotherhood, and peace. The 
following are the principles that must find a 
place in the foundations of a just and 
Christian international order: 

1. The creation of an international mind 
and conscience, the recognition of the inter- 
dependence and solidarity of nations, and 
the loyalties of men to one national group 
expanding into a loyalty to all mankind. 

2. The organization of a league of nations 
or society of states, with an international con- 
stitution or bill of rights, an international 
congress, an international court, and an in- 
ternational agreement to enforce decisions. 

3. The league of nations to be fully 
democratic providing for full publicity and 
effective popular representation and guar- 
anteeing to every people self-determination 
within its own borders, subject to the 
interests of the world, and full opportunity 
in the earth. 

4. Where disputes between nations fail 
to be adjusted by the international law of 
the league of nations, the questions at issue 
to be submitted to an international court of 
arbitration. 

5. The guaranty to every state of econ- 
omic equality among the states; no special 
privileges to be granted to one nation as 
against others. 

6. No exploitation of backward peoples; 
economic opportunity in such territory shall 
be open to all peoples on equal terms. 

7. International roads or trade-routes to 
be made international highways, open to 
all on equal terms. 

8. Landlocked or inland states to be 
guaranteed access to the sea, and to have 
the use of seaports on equal terms with other 
States. 
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9. Investments and concessions in back- 
ward countries to be based on recognized 
principles of international law, and to be 
subject to international supervision. 

10. Backward or unorganized peoples to 
be placed under international guardianship, 
with protection of their resources and raw 
materials. 

11. The provision by international law 
and world-interdependence, whereby the 
resources and raw materials of one people 
shall be safeguarded against exploitation and 
may be made accessible to all peoples and 
held in trust for all mankind. 

12. The establishment and maintenance 
of international conventions designed to 
define and enforce an international minimum 
of industrial standards. 


The Roman Catholic Church in 
America 


The Administrative Committee of the 
National Catholic War Council has 
issued a statement on social reconstruc- 
tion, giving a general review of the 
problems and a survey of remedies. A 
number of items in this interesting report 
may be given: 

A Practical and Moderate Program 

The first problem in the process of 
reconstruction is the industrial replacement 
of the discharged soldiers and sailors. The 
majority of these will undoubtedly return 
to their previous occupations. However, a 
very large number of them will either find 
their previous places closed to them, or will 
be eager to consider the possibility of more 
attractive employments. The most impor- 
tant single measure for meeting this situa- 
tion that has yet been suggested is the 
placement of such men on farms. It is 
essential that both the work of preparation 
and the subsequent settlement of the land 
should be effected by groups or colonies, not 
by men living independently of one another 
and in depressing isolation. A plan of this 
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sort is already in operation in England. 
The importance of the project as an item of 
any social-reform program is obvious. It 
would afford employment to thousands upon 
thousands, would greatly increase the 
number of farm owners and independent 
farmers, and would tend to lower the cost 
of living by increasing the amount of agri- 
cultural products. 
United States Employment Service 

The reinstatement of the soldiers and 
sailors in urban industries will no doubt be 
facilitated by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. It is the obvious duty of 
Congress to continue and strengthen this 
important institution. The problem of 


unemployment is with us always. Its solu- 
tion requires the co-operation of many 
agencies and the use of many methods; but 
the primary and indispensable instrument is 
a national system of labor exchanges, acting 
in harmony with state, municipal, and 
private employment bureaus. 


Women War Workers 

One of the most important problems of 
readjustment is that created by the presence 
in industry of immense numbers of women 
who have taken the places of men during 
the war. Mere justice, to say nothing of 
chivalry, dictates that these women should 
not be compelled to suffer any greater loss 
or inconvenience than is absolutely neces- 
sary; for their services to the nation have 
been second only to the services of the men 
whose places they were called upon to fill. 
One general principle is clear: no female 
worker should remain in any occupation 
that is harmful to health or morals. Women 
should disappear as quickly as possible from 
such tasks as conducting and guarding 
street cars, cleaning locomotives, and a 
great number of other activities for which 
conditions of life and their physique render 
them unfit. Another general principle is 
that the proportion of women in industry 
ought to be kept within the smallest 
practical limits. 
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National War Labor Board 

One of the most beneficial governmen- 
tal organizations of the war is the National 
War Labor Board. Upon the basis of a 
few fundamental principles, unanimously 
adopted by the representatives of labor, 
capital, and the public, it has prevented 
innumerable strikes, and raised wages to 
decent levels in many different industries 
throughout the country. Its main guiding 
principles have been a family living wage 
for all male adult laborers; recognition of 
the right of labor to organize and to deal 
with employers through its chosen repre- 
sentatives; and no coercion of non-union 
laborers by members of the union. The 
War Labor Board ought to be continued in 
existence by Congress, and endowed with 
all the power for effective action that it can 
possess under the federal Constitution. The 
principles, methods, machinery, and results 
of this institution constitute a definite and 
far-reaching gain for social justice. No part 
of this advantage should be lost or given 
up in time of peace. 
Present Wage Rates Should Be Sustained 


The general level of wages attained 
during the war should not be lowered. Ina 
few industries, especially some directly and 
peculiarly connected with the carrying on 
of war, wages have reached a plane upon 
which they cannot possibly continue for 
this grade of occupations. But the number 
of workers in this situation is an extremely 
small proportion of the entire wage-earning 
population. The overwhelming majority 
should not be compelled or suffered to 
undergo any reduction in their rates of 
remuneration, for two reasons: first, because 
the average rate of pay has not increased 
faster than the cost of living; second, 


_ because a considerable majority of the wage- 


earners of the United States, both men and 
women, were not receiving living wages 
when prices began to rise in 1915. There- 
fore wages should not be reduced on the 
whole, even when the cost of living recedes 
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from its present high level. On grounds 
both of justice and sound economics, we 
should give our hearty support to all 
legitimate efforts made by labor to resist 
general wage reductions. 


Housing for Working Cl 

Housing projects for war workers which 
have been completed or almost completed 
by the government of the United States 
have cost some forty million dollars and are 
found in eleven cities. The great cities in 
which congestion and other forms of bad 
housing are disgracefully apparent ought 
to take up and continue the work, at least 
to such an extent as will remove the worst 
features of a social condition that is a 
menace at once to industrial efficiency, civic 
health, good morals, and religion. 


Reduction of the Cost of Living 

During the war the cost of living has 
risen at least 75 per cent above the level of 
1913. Some check has been placed upon 
the upward trend by government fixing of 
prices in the case of bread and coal and a 
few other commodities. Even if we believe 
it desirable, we cannot ask that the govern- 
ment continue this action after the articles 
of peace have been signed; for neither public 
opinion nor Congress is ready for such a 
revolutionary policy. If the extortionate 
practices of monopoly were prevented by 


adequate laws and adequate law enforce-. 


ment, prices would automatically be kept 
at as low a level as that to which they 
might be brought by direct government 
determination. 

More important and more effective than 
any government regulation of prices would 
be the establishment of co-operative stores. 
The enormous toll taken from industry by 
the various classes of middlemen is now 
fully realized. The astonishing difference 
between the price received by the producer 
and that paid by the consumer has become 
a scandal to our industrial system. The 
obvious and direct means of reducing this 
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discrepancy and abolishing unnecessary 
middlemen is the operation of retail and 
wholesale mercantile concerns under the 
ownership and management of the con- 
sumers. This is no Utopian scheme. It 
has been successfully carried out in England 
and Scotland through the Rochdale system. 


The Legal Minimum Wage 

Turning now from those agencies and 
laws that have been put in operation during 
the war to the general subject of labor 
legislation and problems, we are glad to 
note that there is no longer any serious 
objection urged by impartial persons against 
the legal minimum wage. The several 
states should enact laws providing for the 
establishment of wage-rates that will be at 
least sufficient for the decent maintenance 
of a family in the case of all male adults, 
and adequate to the decent individual 
support of female workers. 


Social Insurance 

Until this level of legal minimum wages 
is reached the worker stands in need of 
the device of insurance. The state should 
make comprehensive provision for insurance 
against illness, invalidity, unemployment, 
and old age. So far as possible the insur- 
ance fund should be raised by a levy on 
industry, as is now done in the case of 
accident compensation. The industry in 
which a man is employed should provide 
him with all that is necessary to meet all 
the needs of his entire life. 

The life insurance offered to soldiers and 
sailors during the war should be continued, 
so far as the enlisted men are concerned. 
It is very doubtful whether the time has yet 
arrived when public opinion would sanction 
the extension of general life insurance by 
the government to all classes of the 
community. 

The establishment and maintenance of 
municipal health inspection in all schools, 
public and private, is now pretty generally 
recognized as of great importance and 
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benefit. Municipal clinics where the poorer 
classes could obtain the advantage of 
medical treatment by specialists at a reason- 
able cost would likewise seem to have 
become a necessity. A vast amount of 
unnecessary sickness and suffering exists 
among the poor and the lower middle classes 
because they cannot afford the advantages 
of any other treatment except that provided 
by the general practitioner. The service of 
these clinics should be given gratis only to 
those who cannot afford to pay. 
Labor Participation in Industrial 
Management 

The right of labor to organize and to deal 
with employers through representatives has 
been asserted above in connection with the 
discussion of the War Labor Board. It is 
to be hoped that this right will never again 
be called in question by any considerable 
number of employers. In addition to this, 
labor ought gradually to receive greater 
representation in what the English group of 
Quaker employers have called the “indus- 
trial” part of business management—“ the 
control of processes and machinery; nature 
of product; engagement and dismissal of 
employees; hours of work, rates of pay, 
bonuses, etc.; welfare work; shop discipline; 
relations with trade-unions.” The estab- 
lishment of shop committees, working 
wherever possible with the trade-union, is 
the method suggested by this group of 
employers for giving the employees the 
proper share of industrial management. 
There can be no doubt that a frank adoption 
of these means and ends by employers would 
not only promote the welfare of the workers 
but vastly improve the relations between 
them and their employers and increase the 
efficiency and productiveness of each 
establishment. 

Vocational Training 

The need of industrial, or as it has come 
to be more generally called, vocational, 
training, is now universally acknowledged. 
In the interest of the nation, as well as in 
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that of the workers themselves, this training 
should be made substantially universal. 
While we cannot now discuss the subject in 
any detail, we do wish to set down two 
general observations. First, the vocational 
training should be offered in such forms and 
conditions as not to deprive the children of - 
the working classes of at least the elements 
of a cultural education. A healthy democ- 
racy cannot tolerate a purely industrial or 
trade education for any class of its citizens. 
Child Labor 

The question of education naturally 
suggests the subject of child labor. Public 
opinion in the majority of the states of our 
country has set its face inflexibly against 
the continuous employment of children in 
industry before the age of sixteen years. 
Within a reasonably short time all of our 
states, except some stagnant ones, will have 
laws providing for this reasonable standard. 
The education of public opinion must 
continue, but inasmuch as the process is 
slow, the abolition of child labor in certain 
sections seems unlikely to be brought about 
by the legislatures of those states, and since 
the Keating-Owen Act has been declared 
unconstitutional, there seems to be no device 
by which this reproach to our country can 
be removed except that of taxing child 
labor out of existence. 

Ultimate and Fundamental Reforms 

Despite the practical and immediate 
character of the present statement, we can- 
not entirely neglect the question of ultimate 
aims and a systematic program; for other 
groups are busy issuing such systematic 
pronouncements, and we all neéd something 
of the kind as a philosophical foundation 
and as a satisfaction to our natural desire 
for comprehensive statements. 

Main Defects of Present System 

Nevertheless, the present system stands 
in grievous need of considerable modifica- 
tions and improvement. Its main defects 
are three: enormous inefficiency and waste 
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in the production and distribution of com- 
modities; insufficient incomes for the great 
majority of wage-earners; and unnecessarily 
large incomes for a small minority of 
privileged capitalists. The evils in produc- 
tion and in the distribution of goods would 
be in a great measure abolished by the 
reforms that have been outlined in the fore- 
going pages. Production will be greatly 
increased by universal living wages, by 
adequate industrial education, and by har- 
monious relations between labor and capital 
on the basis of adequate participation by the 
former in all the industrial aspects of busi- 
ness management. The wastes of commod- 
ity distribution could be practically all 
eliminated by co-operative mercantile estab- 
lishments and co-operative selling and 
marketing associations. 


Co-operation and Copartnership 


Nevertheless, the full possibilities of 
increased production will not be realized so 
long as the majority of the workers remain 
mere wage-earners. The majority must 
somehow become owners, or at least in part, 
of the instruments of production. They 
can be enabled to reach this stage gradually 
through co-operative productive societies 
and copartnership arrangements. 


Abolition and Control of Monopolies 


For the third evil mentioned above, 
excessive gains by a small minority of 
privileged capitalists, the main remedies are 
prevention of monopolistic control of com- 
modities, adequate government regulation 
of such public-service monopolies as will 
remain under private operation, and heavy 
taxation of incomes, excess profits, and 
inheritances. That the owners of public- 
service monopolies should be restricted by 
law to a fair or average return on their actual 
investment has long been a recognized prin- 
ciple of the courts, the legislatures, and 
public opinion. It is a principle which 
should be applied to competitive enter- 
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prises likewise, with the qualification that 
something more than the average rate of 
return should be allowed to men who exhibit 
exceptional efficiency. However, good pub- 
lic policy as well as equity demands that 
these exceptional business men share the 
fruits of their efficiency with the consumer 
in the form of lower prices. The man who 
utilizes his ability to produce cheaper than 
his competitors for the purpose of exacting 
from the public as high a price for his 
product as is necessary for the least efficient 
business man is a menace rather than a 
benefit to industry and society. 
A New Spirit of Vital Need 

“Society,” said Pope Leo XIII, “can be 
healed in no other way than by a return to 
Christian life and Christian institutions.” 
The laborer must come to realize that he 
owes his employer and society an honest 
day’s work in return for a fair wage, and 
that conditions cannot be substantially 
improved until he roots out the desire to 
get a maximum of return for a minimum of 
service. The capitalist must likewise get a 
new viewpoint. He needs to learn the long- 
forgotten truth that wealth is stewardship, 
that profit-making is not the basic justi- 
fication of business enterprise, and that 
there are such things as fair profits, fair 
interest, and fair prices. Above and before 
all, he must cultivate and strengthen within 
his mind the truth which many of his class 
have begun to grasp for the first time during 
the present war, namely that the laborer is 
a human being, not merely an instrument 
of production; and that the laborer’s right 
to a decent livelihood is the first moral 
charge upon industry. The employer has a 
right to get a reasonable living out of his 
business, but he has no right to interest on 
his investment until his employees have 
obtained at least living wages. This is the 
human and Christian, in contrast to the 
purely commercial and pagan, ethics of 
industry. 
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The American Jewish Rabbis 


The American Rabbis at the Central 
Conference, held in Chicago, June, 1919, 
adopted the following: 


The preamble.—The next few decades will 
have as their chief concern the rectification of 
social and economic evils. The world will 
busy itself, not only with the establishment 
of political, but also with the achievement of 
industrial, democracy through social justice. 
The ideal of social justice has always been 
an integral part of Judaism. It is in accord- 
ance with tradition, therefore, that the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis submits 
this declaration of principles as a program 
for the attainment of which the followers of 
our faith should strive. 

1. A more equitable distribution of the 
profits of industry. 

2. A minimum wage which will insure for 
all workers a fair standard of living. 

3. The legal enactment of an eight-hour 
day as a maximum for all industrial workers. 

4. Acompulsory one-day-of-rest-in-seven 
for all compulsory workers. 

5. Regulation of industrial conditions to 
give all workers a safe and sanitary working 
environment, with particular reference to 
the special needs of women. 

6. Abolition of child labor and raising 
the standard of age wherever the legal age 
limit is lower than is consistent with moral 
and physical health. 

7. Adequate compensation for industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases. 

8. Legislative provision for universal 
workmen’s health insurance and careful 
study of social-insurance methods for meet- 
ing the contingencies of unemployment and 
old age. 

9. An adequate, permanent national 
system of public employment bureaus to 
make possible the proper distribution of the 
labor forces of America. 

to. Recognition of the right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively. 
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11. Application of the principles of me- 
diation, conciliation, and arbitration to 
industrial disputes. 

12. Proper housing for working-people 
secured through government regulation 
when necessary. 

13. The preservation and integrity of the 
home by a system of mothers’ pensions. 

14. Constructive care of dependents, de- 
fectives, and criminals with the aim of restor- 
ing them to normal life wherever possible. 

A number of declarations have been 
issued by representatives of other bodies. 
In the main, however, these have been 
issued by some agency more or less 
unofficial and so do not have the author- 
ization of the official body. They are, 
though, quite as significant as any of 
the statements given, and show unmis- 
takably the drift of thought. 

It is not possible to analyze these 
statements in detail and show wherein 
they agree and where they differ. A few 
things may be noted. 

These statements all recognize the 
duty of the churches to concern them- 
selves with social and industrial matters. 
For years men have charged the churches 
with undue “‘other-worldliness” and so 
with little interest in practical everyday 
matters. These statements completely 
answer that charge and show that the 
churches both understand the age in 
which they live and are determined to 
give their testimony. As a matter of 
fact, many people are now complaining 
because the churches are “neglecting the 
Gospel” and are concerning themselves 
with outside matters. The church 
leaders, at least, frankly confess the 
universal Lordship of Christ and are 
seeking to interpret his redemptive 
purpose in its social, industrial, and 
international bearings. 
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Several of the statements deal pri- 
marily with reforms and amelioratives. 
Two or three frankly call for a thorough- 
going reconstruction of the entire indus- 
trial system. Many of the statements, 
though moderate in form, are by no 
means vague and meaningless, and the 
principles dealt with, when interpreted 
and applied, will mean radical changes 
in the industrial order and will carry us 
a long way toward the goal. Speaking 
of the present system, the Archbishops’ 
Committee finds that “its faults are 
not the accidental or occasional mal- 
adjustments of a social order the gen- 
eral spirit or tendency of which can 
be accepted as satisfactory by Chris- 
tians. They are the expression of cer- 
tain deficiencies deeply rooted in the 
nature of the order itself.”” The North- 
ern Baptist Social Service Committee 
finds that there must be some thorough- 
going changes in the industrial order; 
that its fundamental principles must be 
changed, and that some organization of 
industry must be created which shall 
make for confidence and good will. 

Nearly all of the statements commit 
the churches to the program of industrial 
democracy. They believe that industry 
must be regarded as a partnership; they 
insist that the workers shall have a real 
voice in the management of industry; 
and they believe that the proceeds of 
industry should be distributed in a more 
fair and equitable way than at present; 
in fact, that the proceeds of industry 
shall be distributed on an understood 
basis and by the decision of all parties. 
The churches, many of them at least, are 
fully committed to the principle of 
democracy all along the line; and in the 
words of the Federal Council say that 
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“the church should therefore clearly 
teach the principle of the fullest possible 
co-operative control and ownership of 
industry and the natural resources upon 
which industry depends.” 

Several of the statements condemn 
all monopoly, whether of natural re- 
sources of transportation and of distribu- 
tion. The Canadian Methodists declare 
all special privileges not based on useful 
service to the community to be a viola- 
tion of “the principles of justice.”’ They 
also declare “‘in favor of the national- 
ization of our national resources, such as 
mines, water-powers, fisheries, forests, 
the means of communication and trans- 
portation and public utilities on which 
the people depend.” The Northern 
Baptists declare that “the resources of 
the earth are the heritage of the people, 
and should not be monopolized by the 
few to the disadvantage of the many.” 
They also ask for public grain elevators, 
cold-storage plants, and abattoirs; they 
ask further that there be an end to-“the 
speculative owning of land around towns 
and cities”; and for a system of taxation 
that will “return to the community 
values created by the community.” The 
Archibishops’ Report asks for substan- 
tially the same thing. 

On the question of income and wealth 
several of the declarations are very 
pronounced. The Federal Council of 
the Churches insists upon “the appli- 
cation of Christian principles to the 
acquisition and use of property and for 
the most equitable distribution of the 
product of industry that can ultimately 
be devised.” The British Quakers are 
more explicit; they believe “that in 
equity the community may claim the 
greater part of the surplus profits.” The 
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American Catholics believe that “our 
immense war debt constitutes a partic- 
ular reason why incomes and excess 
profits should be heavily taxed.” The 
Northern Baptists say that “property, 
skill, and life, being a social stewardship 
and having social obligations, are to be 
held to account and used for public 
welfare.”” They also ask that “income 
received and benefits enjoyed should 
hold a direct relation to service ren- 
dered.” The Archbishops’ Report says 
plainly that people who are living idly, 
whether on charity or on inherited 
wealth, are committing a sin. 

It would be possible to discuss other 
subjects more in detail. But the point 
of view of the churches is more important 
than their specific programs, and the illus- 
trations given show the point of view. 

In conclusion, one or two things may 
be noted: The churches are fairly com- 
mitted to the interpretation of the social 
gospel and the work of social reconstruc- 
tion. They recognize that Christianity 
is here not alone to save individuals but 
to become the constitutive power of a 
new social order. They emphasize the 
duty of all leaders and teachers to inter- 
pret Christian principles in their relation 
to the whole of life, that Christian people 
may have both the social mind and seek 
to make Christ a fact in the life of 
society. 

It must be admitted that many in the 
churches have not kept pace with their 
leaders. Anyone acquainted with the 
churches will admit that there is a wide 
discrepancy between these declarations 
of principles and the practice of the 
people. But the churches are made up 
of people, and it takes time to move 
large masses. 
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Let no one suppose that the churches 
will escape criticism from within, or that 
the world is to move into Utopia tomor- 
row morning. Many things indicate that 
the men of privilege in both state and 
industry are becoming concerned over 
the drift. Some commercial leaders are 
calling upon their fellows to withstand 
this new social doctrine and to refuse 
to support those who advocate it. Not 
long ago a leading financier said to a 
friend of mine in a warning way: “You 
preachers take your life in your hands 
when you deal with industrial ques- 
tions.”” It may be that some preachers 
here and there may fall under the cen- 
sure of the privileged interests and 
may suffer. But it is too late in the 
day to discount the social gospel or to 
forbid the work of social reconstruc- 
tion. The work before the church is 
a long and hard way; there is no easy 
road into the Kingdom of God. But 
it is something to have a sense of direc- 
tion and to be determined to follow the 
light. 

The church is seriously trying to 
interpret Christian principles in their 
full scope and to show men how to create 
a Christian social order. It is beginning 
to have a permanently troubled con- 
science in the presence of slums and red- 
light districts, disinherited lives, and 
social injustice. It refuses any longer 
to accept injustice and poverty, disease 
and war, as either divine or necessary, 
and it is growing a determination that 
these must end. It is realizing as never 
before that Christianity is here as the 
constitutive power of a new social order, 
and it is mobilizing men for the enter- 
prise of building the City of God on 
earth. 
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REFERENCES 


For the convenience of those who desire 
further information on these subjects we append 
the names and addresses of a number of religious 
bodies that have issued material on social 
reconstruction. 

England.—Interdenominational Social Serv- 
ice Unions, 92 St. George’s Square, London, 
$.W.; Archibishops’ Fifth Committee, Pub- 
lished by S.P.C.K., 6 St. Martin’s Place, 
London, W.C., No. 2; English Quaker Em- 
ployers, published by the Friend’s Book Shop, 
140 Bishop Gate, London, E.C., No. 2. 

Canada.—Department of Social Service and 
Evangelism, Methodist Church of Canada, 
518 Wesley Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. 

United States —Federal Council of Churches, 
Rev. Worth W. Tippy, secretary of Commission 
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on Church and Social Service, 105 E. 22d St., 
New York City; Commission on Social Service 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Rev. F. M. 
Crouch, secretary, 189 Fifth Ave., New York 
City; Social Service Commission of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Rev. Samuel Zane 
Batten, chairman, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; National Catholic War Council, 
930 Fourteenth St. NW., Washington, D.C.; 
Methodist Federation for Social Service, Rev. 
Harry F. Ward, secretary, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; Department of Social Service 
Congregational Home Mission Society, Rev. 
A. H. Holt, secretary, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. An excellent classified list of church and 
other agencies is given in the ‘Reconstruction 
Program” published by the Woman’s Press, 
Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


PREMILLENNIALISM 
III. WHERE PREMILLENNIALISM LEADS 


HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL, PH.D., D.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Illinois 


It is an appropriate test for any 
religious system to ask where it would 
lead if it were consistently and thor- 
oughly carried out. Premillennialism, 
as has been pointed out in previous 
articles, is not an unrelated theory at 
one point in theology but a complete 
doctrinal system. And while doctrinal 
differences are not always very signifi- 
cant for practice, here is one that cuts 
deeper than the differences which sepa- 
rate the great Protestant bodies today. 
More and more Christian forces, irre- 
spective of denominational lines, are 
committed to certain great movements. 
Some of these are broadly social, like 


those of democracy, social justice, inter- 
national peace through a league of 
nations, and reforms like the prohibition 
of liquor. Others are more specifically 
church movements, like religious educa- 
tion, the modern missionary movement, 
Christian unity and federation, and the 
great religious forward movements of 
recent years. A consistent application 
of adventist principles would make a 
sweeping change in this whole program. 
It is in these practical consequences that 
there lies the necessity of a discussion 
like this. That many adventist adher- 
ents do not see the logic of their position 
and are better than their principles 
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makes it only the more necessary that 
the logic of that position should be 
pointed out. 


Premillennialism and Democracy 


Democracy may have meant at one 
time simply a form of political organi- 
zation, or even the repudiation of re- 
straint and assertion of individual 
liberty. That would not explain the 
passionate and self-sacrificing devotion 
with which multitudes hold to this ideal 
today. Today it is less a political form 
and more a great ideal resting upon 
moral principles. It declares that human 
personality is sacred, that the way of life 
is freedom, that freedom can only be ina 
common submission to a higher order of 
the right and good, and that the obliga- 
tion to serve goes with every possession 
of privilege and power. Whatever it 
meant to certain statesmen, these were 
the ideals that stirred the masses during 
the Great War; they were fighting 
militarism and autocracy because these 
meant the oppression of men, just as 
today they want social justice and peace 
through a league of nations because this 
will mean a fairer chance for men. These 
are not mere political principles; they 
are fundamental to religion and their 
source is in Christianity. To embody 
them in human society is to bring by so 
much the rule of God upon earth. What 
has premillennialism to say with refer- 
ence to the aims and hopes of this new 
democracy ? 

1. Modern adventism declares that 
the hope of democracy is vain. If we 
fought the Great War to make the world 
safe for democracy and to further it in 


the earth, then our treasures of life and 
goods were spent in vain. 


It is one of the ruling ideas of the century 
that man is fully capable of self-government, 
and that he is sure to work out—at least 
with the beneficent aid of Christianity—the 
great problem of government by the people 
for the people’s good. To this confident an- 
ticipation of our democratic age premillen- 
nialism everywhere opposes the distasteful 
declaration that, according to the Scrip- 
ture, all these hopes are doomed to disap- 
pointment, and that already, in the counsels 
of God, Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin is 
written concerning modern democracies no 
less than concerning Babylon of old.* 


Premillennialism is committed to a 
fatalistic scheme which it finds marked 
out in the Bible, and in that scheme 
democracy has no place. This has all 
been settled, as Professor Kellogg says, 
“in the counsels of God.” Dr. Gray 
finds indications in the Bible that 
democracy is to fail in Russia and 
monarchy to be the future lot of that 
people? If this be true, of course it is 
foolish for the men of Russia to hunger 
and toil and fight for freedom. 

2. But democracy is not only vain 
asa hope; it is false as an ideal. A few 
years ago the Christian Workers Maga- 
zine, published by the Moody Bible 
School, printed a communication con- 
taining the following: 

The American system of government is 
based on the principle, ‘Governments 
receive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed” —which principle is false. 
Governments derive their just powers from 
God. Democracy (self-government) is the 
antithesis of autocracy—God’s ideal of gov- 


1S. H. Kellogg, Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV, 273, 274. 


2A Text-Book on Prophecy, p. 192. 
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ernment. When he comes whose right it is 
to be the absolute monarch of men, and not 
till then, God’s will will be done on earth 
asitisinheaven. Self-government whether 
in an individual or in a nation is abhorrent 
to God’s order for the creature. 

Upon this the editor commented as 
follows: 

We publish the whole of the above 
because we like its spirit and because it 
contains much truth, well expressed, which 
we are pleased to place before our readers. 
.... We agree that, Scripturally viewed, 
the basis on which our government rests is 
false, that the ideal government is an 
absolute monarchy where Christ is the 
monarch, and that it is inconsistent for a 
Christian “to make himself part of a system 
whose principle is the apotheosis of man.” 
The Christian is to be subject to the 
powers that be, it is added, voting and 
bearing arms, ‘‘and yet in spirit not be 
a part of that system to which they 
belong.” Such expressions do not stand 
alone. Thusa speaker at the “prophetic 
conference” of 1886 refers to “the 
modern blasphemous doctrine of popular 
sovereignty.” A leading speaker at the 
Philadelphia “prophetic conference” in 
1918 opposed Christianity to democracy 
and declared: “The old gospel is a 
gospel of divine redemption versus 
human democracy.”3 In similar vein 
J. H. Brookes refers to “‘idle talk affirm- 
ing the inalienable rights of man to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, to 
trial by jury, to vote, and to other 
fancied privileges 
inalienable right except the right to be 
damned.”’s 


' Christian Workers Magazine, XVI, 97, 98. 
2 Prophetic Studies, p. 53. 
3 Light on Prophecy, p. 335. 
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3. The premillennial ideal for the 
future of humanity is not democracy but 
autocracy. The rule of Christ in the 
coming kingdom is conceived in terms of 
an oriental autocracy, the dominance 
of sheer power. “He comes back, no 
longer inviting voluntary allegiance, but 
to compel obedience.”s may say 
we need a great democracy,” says 
Dr. R. A. Torrey. “They had a great 
democracy in France at the time of the 
great revolution, and the streets ran 
with blood. What we need is an 
emperor, but there is only one emperor 
that will bring peace and that is not 
Kaiser Wilhelm, it is Kaiser Jesus.” 
This was published in the Christian 
Workers Magazine just before our 
entrance into the war for democracy.® 
It is suggestive of Dr. Torrey’s concep- 
tion alike of democracy and of Chris- 
tianity that the French Revolution 
represents to him a “great democracy” 
and that he can refer to our Lord as 
“Kaiser Jesus.” 

This attitude toward democracy is 
not surprising because it is quite in 
keeping with the premillennial concep- 
tion of the nature of religion and of 
authority. The great advance that 
Christianity made upon the legalism of 
the Jews was when Jesus “substituted 
the idea of an inward, self-determined 
obedience for that of statutory law.” 
Paul saw that faith was a principle of 
freedom, and that the rule of God was 
not outer compulsion but the control 
through an indwelling spirit that was 
at once the power of God and the true 


4 The Lord Cometh, p. 388. 
5 Pink, The Redeemer’s Return, p. 346. 
6 Christian Workers Magazine, XVII, 554. 
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life of man. Failing to grasp this idea 
in religion, it is no wonder that advent- 
ism rejects democracy whose ideal is the 
self-government of peoples in similar 
manner by a free subjection to the right 
and the common good. No one desires 
to impugn the loyalty of premillennial- 
ists—they may be far better than their 
creed, though that is no commendation 
of the doctrine. But it is fair to ask 
what the consequences would be if men 
adopted generally this system which says 
to all democratic hopes of this longing 
age, There is no chance; which says to 
democratic faith, Your principles are 
false; which says to its followers that they 
should yield outward obedience but not 
belong in spirit to the state of which 
they are a part. 


Premillennialism and Social Reforms 


In speaking of social reforms we are 
simply specifying in detail what we 


mean by the new democracy. It is 
important to do so, however, because 
under this head we bring together a 
great many movements expressive of the 
highest aims and noblest devotion of 
increasing multitudes. There are move- 
ments of moral reform, like the fight 
against liquor and vice. There are those 
aimed at special industrial evils, like 
child labor, seven-day work, excessive 
hours of toil, and inadequate wages. 
There are broader programs, like that 
_ of the British Labor party, which aim to 
bring in democracy in industrial organ- 
ization. And there is the movement 
which seeks by an international fellow- 
ship not merely to banish war but to 
establish justice and secure a fair chance, 
economically and politically, for all 
peoples, small and great. These are 
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great dreams, and not merely dreams, for 
at every point in the foregoing program 
there has been definite advance. Most 
important, however, is the fact that 
these ideals of humanity and justice 
have been uttered in the ears of all men 
and their authority recognized. And all 
the selfish strife of individual and class 
and nation must not blind us to the fact 
that there were never so many men 
joined together to work for these ideals, 
and never so many who have risen above 
the thought of mere individual interest | 
to that of a better order for all men. No 
one can read such declarations as that 
of the British Labor party in 1918 and 
that of the Quaker Employers in 
England of the same year without 
realizing the fine idealism contained in 
both. 

And to this movement the churches 
stand committed today. A generation 
ago one heard only the voices of individ- 
uals here and there; today we hear the 
utterances of great Christian commu- 
nions. In the last year or two they have 
come from all sides: the Federal Council 
of Churches in America, the Northern 
Baptist Convention, the Committee of 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country, the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Arch- 
bishops’ Committee of the Anglican 
Church, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the International Sunday- 
School Association—these are some that 
have spoken of late. Back of these 
utterances lie certain fundamental con- 
victions. God’s purpose is to redeem 
man’s whole life in all its relations cnd 
institutions. Religion is always a gift 
of God, but it is always man’s task at 
the same time, and a chief part of that 
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task is to inquire how men are to live 
together in industry, in the state, and as 
nations. The will of God must be 
wrought out in social institutions and 
relations, and there is no Kingdom of 
God except as God rules in the individual 
heart and in the social life. And such a 
new order is God’s will for men, not for 
some other world or some distant time, 
but for here and now, a world of truth 
and justice and peace. 

Anyone familiar with the principles 
of adventism in any measure need not 
be told what its attitude is here. To the 
eager hosts giving themselves increas- 
ingly to such hopes and such service it 
can only say: Your goal is a mistake, 
your hope a delusion; no matter what 
you do, nothing will come of it, since 
God has not planned any such thing for 
our age. At a time when Great Britain 
was summoning her sons, not simply to 
repel a great danger, but to fight for a 
new world-order, the English premillen- 
nialists issued their manifesto declaring 
that “all human schemes of reconstruc- 
tion must be subsidiary to the second 
coming of our Lord.” Social theories 
promise much, says Dr. Torrey, “but 
they all end in failure, and they all will 
end in failure until our Lord comes.’* 
Religion today is an individual affair. 
“To capture politics for God” the 
‘Christian Workers Magazine declares to 
be an impossible hope. “The uplift of 
‘society as a whole,” it asserts, “is a 
perversion of gospel salvation, which is 
purely individualistic.’ There is such 
a thing as morale in the armies of reform 
_and social service. What would there be 
left of it if the men in the ranks held 


* The Return of the Lord Jesus, p. 91. 
? See Blackstone, Jesus Is Coming, p. 148. 
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these adventist ideas? Take the pro- 
hibition movement for illustration. The 
march of events has discredited premil- 
lennial pessimism here (as, for example, 
in Munhall, The Lord’s Return, pp. 59, 
60), but what would the effect have been 
upon leaders and followers if they had 
held the doctrine that the world today 
belonged to Satan and the only progress 
possible was a progress in evil ?? 

The same situation appears when we 
turn to the present movement for world- 
peace through a league of nations. 
What is the use of our efforts if God has 
decided against this and if the Bible 
predicts not peace but only greater wars ? 
By their very position premillennialists 
are driven to belittle, if not oppose, all 
efforts looking to world-peace, for the 
success of such movements would be 
fatal to that position. With the success 
of peace plans “the Word of God would 
be proved untrue.”? So a generation 
ago, when an arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and America was being 
discussed, Dr. N. West disparaged the 
idea and wrote that “only after the last. 
great anti-Christian conflict is such a 
thing possible, and that the First High 
Court of Arbitration for National Dif- 
ferences will be set up in Jerusalem, 
bringing universal peace .... a con- 
summation to be realized only at the 
‘End of the Days.’’’4 Similarly Dr. 
Torrey declares today that our peace 
conferences ‘will prove utterly futile to 
accomplish all that is in the mind and 
heart of our greatest statesmen. .... 
We talk of disarmament but we all know 
that it is not coming. All our present 
peace plans will end in the most awful 


3 Christian Workers Magazine, XVII, 372. 
4 The Thousand Years, p. 446. 
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wars and conflicts this old world ever 
saw.” 


Premillenialism and the State 


The attitude of premillennialism to- 
ward the state deserves special attention. 
We know that the Christian state is as 
yet in the making, but that God’s pur- 
pose includes the Christian state is clear, 
for the state is simply the life which men 
live together in certain special relations. 
We recognize, too, the growing impor- 
tance of the state, how it expresses and 
molds human life on every side; that 
life must be so shaped that it will secure 
for men freedom and justice and peace. 
The state aims at the union of all for 
the welfare of each. It is thus in 
God’s intent as truly sacred, as truly a 
part of his rule on earth, as is home or 
church. 

Premillennialism is committed to a 
very different position. For it only an 
individual salvation is possible. The 
state in this age lies outside God’s plan 
of redemption. It is a pagan institu- 
tion, evil today and with no possibility 
except that of growing worse. This 
characterization of adventism is easily 
substantiated. The dualism which 
underlies premillennialism is especially 
clear here. All governments naturally 
belong to “this wicked world, which is so 
radically opposed to God, and under the 
present control of his arch enemy,” that 
is, Satan. “There is not, and never has 
been, such a company of people as a 
Christian nation, and never will be until 
the Lord comes. The nations in God’s 
sight are regarded as great antagonistic 
world powers, who act at the instigation 


* The Return of the Lord Jesus, p. 89. 
? Blackstone, Jesus Is Coming, p. 148. 
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of Satan, and whose authority will be 
terminated by the sure and certain 
coming of his Christ.” The fullest dis- 
cussion of this point is given in the 
standard work of Nathanael West. He 
points out that the state is under the 
“law of deterioration”—an important 
adventist conception—and can only 
grow worse. That is the significance of 
Daniel’s image, which sets forth “the 
beastly and metallic character of Gentile 
government,” that is, of the modern 
state. The idea of a Christian state, he 
declares, was gotten neither from the 
prophets nor from Christ nor from the 
apostles, but is one of the false lures of the 
age. Christian men who teach the idea 
of progress (the redemption of the state) 
are doing the devil’s work. The state 
of today is worse than the pagan state of 
antiquity. Its Bible name is “great 
Babylon,” and “great Babylon, bearing 
the Christian name, a church at every 
corner, a preacher on every street, is 
worse than the Chaldean city.” The 
modern state is “the Beast,’’ the 
“Mother-Harlot.” We are to pray for 
the state, but that involves no hope for 
the state but simply that we may be left 
alone “‘to lead a godly life... . and 
wait for his Son from heaven.” A Chris- 
tian state is impossible because God has 
not included this in his plans. ‘‘ What 
we are pleased to call the Christian 
State is simply the Christian-Beast.”* 
Christian patriotism is not blind to 
national sins and failures; above the 
nation it sees the righteousness which is 
of God. But it believes that this 
nation was in God’s plan, and that it is 
God’s purpose to establish this land in 


3 Christian Workers Magazine, XVII, 277. 
4 West, The Thousand Years, pp. 439-47- 


liberty and righteousness and to make 
her a servant of the world. It sings, 
Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 
and thinks not of a hopelessly pagan 
state but of “freedom’s holy light.” 
That is very different from resign- 
ing the state to the devil and simply 
seeking to save “the number of God’s 
elect.” 

It may of course be said in reply to 
this whole discussion that premillen- 
nialism does not rule out the hope of a 
new state and a new social order, but 
that it merely assigns this to the next 
age and expects this from the hand of 
God. Quite true, but that involves two 
points: First, it excludes all those 
appeals to men to invest their lives, that 
God may through them bring in his rule 
upon earth. In its place we have Dean 
Gray’s scornful phrase about men 
“bringing in a kingdom by their puny 
efforts,” and that hopeless dualism which 
assumes that where God works, man is 
ruled out. Second, nineteen centuries 
have passed by, during which, according 
to adventism, this new age has been 
imminent. There is nothing in premil- 
lennial teaching to compel us to believe 
that the world may not need to wait 
nineteen or twice nineteen centuries 
more, since, according to men like 
Dr. Scofield and Dr. Pierson, ‘‘immi- 
nent” with premillennialists means 
simply “next on the docket,” whether 
near or remote. For an_ indefinite 
period, then, adventism has nothing to 
suggest to us but a passive pessimism 
over against a pagan state and a hope- 
lessly evil social order. 
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Premillennialism and the Church 


By the church is meant here the or- 
ganized and visible fellowship of the 
followers of Jesus, “ordained to be the 
visible body of Christ, to worship God 
through him, to promote the fellowship 
of his people and the ends of his king- 
dom, and to go into all the world and 
proclaim his gospel for the salvation of 
men and the brotherhood of all man- 
kind.”* The church is not perfect any 
more than are the members who compose 
this fellowship. It is not the Kingdom 
of God, for the Kingdom of God is 
simply the rule of God and as such is 
present wherever the will of God is done 
in the life of men. But this fellowship 
of Christ’s followers is the center of 
God’s rule and his chief instrument for 
bringing it in upon earth. To it God 
has intrusted his message of truth, in 
its fellowship Christian character is to 
be built, by it men are to be inspired to 
service in every walk of life. 

The most notable fact in the life of 
the church today is the larger way in 
which it has grasped its task. It has 
seen that God’s purpose is nothing less 
than to redeem the world, to make a new 
humanity, and that it dare not set any 
lesser goal for itself. It is this concep- 
tion which controls modern missions. 
The aim of the church is a Christian 
China, not simply a few Christian 
Chinese. To that end it does not merely 
send evangelists, but establishes schools, 
founds hospitals, carries on industrial 
work, and trains natives to lead their 
people forward in every aspect of a true 
civilization. Typical of this new atti- 
tude was the men-and-religion movement 


t From the Cambridge Declaration of Faith adopted by the representatives of the evangelical 
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of a few years ago. Even more signifi- 
cant are the “forward movements” in 
which various church bodies are engaged 
today. The Centenary Missionary 
Movement of the Methodist churches, 
for example, stated its goal definitely to 
be “the maintaining and extending of 
the kingdom of God.” It began with a 
survey of conditions, tasks, and resources 
at home and abroad. Educational tasks, 
social problems, and evangelism came 
equally within the purview. Methodism 
North and South secured not far from 
two hundred million dollars in gifts. 
Equally clear is the ideal expressed by 
the Presbyterian church in its New Era 
Movement. The very title is a confes- 
sion of faith, that God through his 
church here and now is bringing in a 
new era for men. 

What has premillennialism to say to 
the church of today ? 

1. It declares that these hopes are 


vain and this program wrong. The 
church is to carry on missions, but it 
must not expect the nations to be 
converted. It must not expect America 
or any other land to be Christianized. 
Least of all must it expect the world to 


be won for Christ. Such results are out 
of question because God has planned 
otherwise. ‘The rallying cry of Protes- 
tantism, The World for Christ,” says Dr. 
Haldeman in the Sunday School Times, 
“is a false slogan.” Dr. Torrey objects 
to the watch-cry, ‘“‘America for Christ,” 
and “The Wide World for Christ’’; 
these things are not possible in this 
dispensation. It is a terrible mistake, 
says A. C. Gaebelein, for the church to 


t Return of the Lord Jesus, p. 120. 
2 Harmony of the Prophetic Word, p. 119. 
3 Christian Workers Magazine, XVII, 278. 
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try to convert the world. ‘There is 
in Christendom,” he declares, “con- 
tinual talking of ‘building up the 
kingdom’ and ‘working for the king- 
dom,’ etc., which is unscriptural.” 
We are not to preach the gospel of the 
Kingdom or even to pray for its exten- 
sion, for the Kingdom cannot even 
commence until the Lord comes. The 
program for our age is merely “the 
accomplishment of the number of God’s 
elect.”4 God is not trying to save the 
world by man’s “puny efforts,” but 
simply “taking out of the world a people 
for his name.”’ F. C. Ottman even 
charges the church with a “perversion 
of her resources in the attempt to bring 
about kingdom conditions in the earth.” 
With the interesting ability to overlook 
inconvenient passages, Matt. 28:19 is 
forgotten. The purpose of the church 
is not to ‘make disciples of all the 
nations.” Missionary work has two 
ends: first, to win the limited number of 
“the elect’; second, to preach the 
gospel “as a witness.” According to 
adventist exegesis, the latter means to 
preach the gospel so that this fact can 
be used in the day of judgment against 
those who refuse. 

Nothing could be in sharper contrast 
with the spirit, the hope, and the plans 
of the church today, not the worldly 
church of which adventists are always 
speaking, but the church of Christ’s 
devoted and earnest followers. That 
church is saying, Attempt great things 
for God; expect great things from God. 
Never was there so great confidence in 
the power of the gospel, never such great 

‘ Ibid. 
5 Ibid., XVI, 448. 
6 God’s Oath, Introduction, 


plans or such a summons to service. 
The premillennial declaration is like a 
blow in the face of this advancing army. 
Take down these banners, adventism 
says, on which you have written, “The 
World for Christ.” Instead, resign your- 
self to the fact that the world in this age 
belongs to Satan. ‘Remember that ‘the 
days are evil’ and that the time of general 
conversion has not yet arrived. Thank 
God that any are converted at all.’ 


The real followers of the Lamb are but 
a little flock, nor does our Lord even hint 
that they will ever be a large flock until 
he shall come..... It has pleased God 
during these past eighteen centuries to bring 
comparatively a small number to the saving 
knowledge of the truth; and if there is a 
word of promise that it shall be otherwise 
until the end, let the word be presented.? 


The missionary ought to see ‘“‘that the 
gathering out of the elect is his sole 
hope,” then he would be ‘“‘far less dis- 
heartened by opposition than when he 
vainly expected every day to see 
symptoms of national and universal 
conversion.”3 The whole matter is 
summed up in a statement quoted with 
approval in the introduction to the 
official report of the “prophetic confer- 
ence” of 1878: 


It does not surprise me at all to hear 
that the heathen are not all converted, and 
that believers are but a little flock in any 
congregation in my own land. It is pre- 
cisely the state of things I expect to find. 
It is for the safety, happiness, and comfort 
of all true Christians to expect as little as 
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possible from churches, or governments, 
under the present dispensation .... to 
expect their good things only from Christ’s 
Second Advent. ... 4 

2. But premillennialism goes farther. 


‘So far from being the agent for the saving 


of the world, the church itself is to grow 
increasingly corrupt and end in utter 
failure. “Christendom is apostate as 
well as the world, and is hastening on to 
her doom.”s The organized Christian 
church is to become more and more the 
Babylon, the Harlot City, of the Book 
of Revelation. Her very activities, 
missionary and otherwise, are a ground 
for suspicion and criticism. ‘The in- 
ward corruption of the church keeps 
pace with her outward expansion’’; the 
two sides go together, ‘“‘the deepening 
of apostasy and the extension of the 
gospel, enormous missionary activity and 
enormous departures from the truth.” 
And the church, “while decking itself 
in the garments of a world-harlotry, 
proposes to itself a plan which already 
the mouth of God has declared to be 
false,” that is, the conversion of the 
world.’ “So far from holding out any 
hope that the church during his absence 
would convert the world, the Son of 
God makes it plain that the church will 
fail by the way..... When he comes 
the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints will have gone from the earth.’ 
Christendom is the “whore” of Revela- 
tion, chapter 17; “the end will witness 
all Christendom in organized and open 
revolt and rebellion against Almighty 


t Ryle, Second Coming, by well-known preachers, pp. 43-45. 


2 Brookes, The Lord Cometh, pp. 309-11. 


3 A. Bonar, quoted by Brown, Second Advent, p. 317. 


4 Premillennial Essays, pp. 6, 7. 
5 Prophetic Studies, p. 41. 


6 West, The Thousand Years, see pp. 442-44, 278, 279. 
7 Haldeman, Ten Sermons, p. 180. 
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God.” At the end ‘the nominal Chris- 
tian world will be one vast mass of 
baptized profession, ‘a corrupt, myste- 
rious mixture, a spiritual malformation, 
a masterpiece of Satan, the corruption 
of the truth of God, and the destroyer of 
the souls of men, a trap, a snare, a 
stumbling block, the darkest moral blot 
in the universe of God.’ ”? 

This denunciation of the church is 
common to all premillennial groups. It 
is most pronounced, perhaps, in those 
who have formed separate organiza- 
tions, like the Plymouth Brethren, the 
Seventh-Day Adventists, and the fol- 
lowers of Dowie and Russell, but it is 
also true of the non-denominational 
adventism which we have been primarily 
discussing. It is clearly to be dis- 
tinguished from the work of prophet 
and preacher, who have always pointed 
out the sins of God’s people and sum- 
moned them to repentance. So far from 
being a summons to the church to repent- 
ance and reformation, if these were to 
come they would disprove the adventist 
scheme. It is in that scheme that the 
reason for such indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion lies; the church must be evil and 
must grow worse or premillennialism is a 
mistaken theory. Driven by this theory, 
it is natural for men to disparage the 
good and to look for the evil. A phari- 
saic spirit tends to arise from the sharp 
distinction made between the little 
group of elect saints (to which, of course, 
the premillennialists belong) and the 
corrupt mass of the church. It is good 
soil for growing suspicion and criticism; 
it is certainly not the soil from which 
would spring naturally a loyal, earnest, 
and enthusiastic devotion to the church, 


t Pink, The Redeemer’s Return, pp. 336, 349. 
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or the spirit of a broad and kindly 
Christian fellowship such as Paul pro- 
claims. In the wide range of premil- 
lennial literature it would be hard to 
find a discussion of the church that was 
not critical, or any straightforward 
effort to set forth the good which the 
church was accomplishing. 

3. All this makes plain why the 
spirit of division and separation so 
commonly goes with adventism. Many 
pastors will witness to the results in a 
congregation when a small group is 
convinced that the church as a whole 
is corrupt and that they alone hold the 
true doctrine. Often this has resulted 
in separatist movements, and it is 
interesting to note how many of the 
minor religious groups that have gone 
off in the last century are adventist in 
doctrine. Within the churches there is 
an increasing tendency for the premil- 
lennial element to form organizations 
within the organization, making pre- 
millennialism the supreme doctrinal test, 
though joining with it other articles, 
like that of verbal inspiration and 
literal infallibility of the Bible. Inde- 
pendent missions and churches are 
established. In one prominent church 
which has gradually come under the 
control of premillennial leadership, a 
paper was circulated requiring Sunday- 
school teachers and officers to declare 
their belief in premillennialism. A mis- 
sion board which has been sending its 
premillennial candidates to one field is 
now facing the situation arising from the 
fact that, with these in control, new 
arrivals who do not hold the doctrine 
are “frozen out.”’ A prominent premil- 
lennialist issues a summons for the 


2 Prophetic Studies, p. 170. 


formation of a “Protestant Evangelical 
League,”’ a leading object of which is to 
draw a line through the churches and to 
refuse fellowship to those who do not 
hold certain doctrines such as the infal- 
libility of the Scriptures, a literal physical 
resurrection, and the Second Coming." 
With this dogmatism, there goes very 
often the attack upon the character and 
motives of those who differ. In the 
article just referred to, a vigorous assault 
is made upon Protestant ministers who 
will not accept the ideal of orthodoxy as 
there conceived. It is not, however, a 
discussion of doctrine, but an assault 
upon character. Traitors, blasphemers, 
Judas Iscariots, assassins of Christ, are 
among the terms applied. This, of 
course, is by no means true of all pre- 
millennialists, but it is distressingly 
common. The typical premillennial 
evangelist, sending Darwin and Huxley 
to hell because they taught evolution, is 
a good example. Another is afforded by 
Dr. R. A. Torrey in his reply to the 
pamphlet in which Dr. Shailer Mathews 
gave his criticism of premillennialism. 
Dean Mathews’ pamphlet is an incisive 
discussion of ideas; Dr. Torrey deals 
largely in personal abuse. “Prejudices,” 
“falsehoods,” “intellectual trickster,” 
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“blasphemer,” “sneaking and cowardly 
infidel method,” “deliberately, inten- 
tionally unfair’’—these are the phrases 
which Dr. Torrey employs. 

By its spirit and its attitude premil- 
lennialism thus stands in the way of 
another of the great movements of 
today, that which seeks the closer rela- 
tion of Christian bodies for the extension 
of Christ’s kingdom. The increasing 
emphasis of these movements in recent 
years has been upon the fact that religion 
is a life before it is a theory, that we can 
get together most quickly and effectively 
by joining in a common task, and that 
that task is to promote Christian fellow- 
ship and bring in the Kingdom of God. 
Our consideration of adventism shows 
its lack of sympathy with all this. The 
writer has never seen a premillennial 
reference to any of these movements 
which was not disparaging and critical. 
Characteristic is Dr. C. I. Scofield’s 
declaration made at the 1914 “ prophetic 
conference”: ‘That is the great word 
today: ‘Get together, get together, get 
together,’ and always on the basis of 
doing something, not believing some- 
thing; and it is a very seductive cry. 
But thank God, the Lord knows them 
that are his.”? 
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MAKING CHRISTIANITY SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


VI. THE TASK OF THE CHURCH IN A 


In the preceding articles of this 
series we have called attention to certain 
ideas in our inherited conception of 
Christianity which were wrought out in 
connection with the religious interpreta- 
tion of an autocratic civilization. We 
have seen that the exigencies of a 
democratic culture demand certain im- 
portant modifications of these ideas. 
In this concluding article we desire to 
point out some of the important as- 
pects of the religious task of a church 
which consciously undertakes to furnish 
religious inspiration for democratic 
development. 


I. The Spiritual Significance of 
Democracy 

Democracy means self-government 
in contrast to control by an alien power. 
If democracy is to succeed, there must 
be the power of inner self-control on 
the part of citizens. If this maturity 
of character is not present, democracy 
is headed for sure disaster. No matter 
how idealistic our philosophy is, the 
plain fact confronts us that certain 
peoples are not fit for self-government. 
If there be lacking intelligence, social 
loyalty, and respect for the “rules of 
the game” of political action, the 
adoption of a mere form of democracy 
will not bring good government and 
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social stability. It is a truism in our 
country to say that an adequate system 
of education and training in citizenship 
must go hand in hand with the forms. 
of democratic government. | 

The most important factors in the 
training of a citizen in a democracy 
are a sense of social responsibility and 
a genuine respect for the personal 
welfare of one’s fellow-men. The self- 
ish individual who is intent on exploiting 
others is the greatest menace to democ- 
racy. Such selfishness appears in the 
cheap politician, who is more concerned 
to strengthen his own machine than to 
promote statesman-like projects of gov- 
ernment. It is omnipresent in the 
industrial exploiter, who seeks to bend 
the forces of society in the direction of 
special privilege and unfair advantage. 
It is found potentially in every person 
who feels no strong “public spirit,” 
and who thinks more of what he may 
get out of a government than he does 
of strengthening it in its defense of 
justice and its promotion of universal 
welfare. 

Now these qualities of moral responsi- 
bility and of interest in the welfare of 
our fellow-men are essential aspects of 
Christianity. No man is really a Chris- 
tian unless he possess these traits. The 
efforts of preachers throughout the ages 
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have been devoted to securing personal 
morality and social generosity as marks 
of a genuinely religious life. If the 
church shall induce these virtues in 
men, it will be contributing an indispen- 
sable force in the making of a sound 
democracy. 

But attention should be called to 
one aspect of the matter which is often 
overlooked. It is a principle of sound 
pedagogy that training cannot be trans- 
ferred from one field to another. The 
boy who has mastered mathematics 
is not thereby equipped to translate a 
foreign language. The inner apprecia- 
tion of a problem and the power to 
attempt a solution must be developed 
in connection with the field where the 
problem really is. The futility of ex- 
pecting general discipline, as such, to be 
transferred ready-made from one field to 
another is now generally recognized. 

Moral attitudes, then, must be de- 
veloped in direct connection with the 
realm in which morality is to be exerted. 
A striking illustration of this fact was 
seen in the autumn of 1918 in the 
colleges where large bodies of young 
men were taking training to fit them 
for military service. So long as the 
war was a stern fact, the morale of the 
training was a comparatively simple 
problem. The virtues of a military 
régime could be made self-evidently 
valuable. But when the war so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly ended, and 
there was no longer the prospect of 
military service ahead, the exactions 
and restrictions of military training 
became irksome. The virtues of a 
time of war simply could not be trans- 
ferred ready-made to a world at peace. 
So, too, we are at present suffering a 
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widespread disorganization of our social 
life in the transition from a period of 
war to one of peace. And to the 
surprise and dismay of many who had 
been inspired by the marvelous ex- 
hibitions of sacrifice and generosity 
during war time, the special training 
in social consecration which was stimu- 
lated by the special circumstances of 
the war does not automatically carry 
over when that stimulus is removed. 
We shall have to develop the virtues 


‘of reconstruction in connection with 


the tasks of reconstruction, instead of 
depending on ready-made virtues. 

If, then, the Christian church is to 
furnish spiritual power for a democratic 
age, religious experience and moral 
training must be undertaken in direct 
relation to the problems of a demo- 


cratic society. Only thus will there be 


developed genuine moral power. If 
the church should continue to preach 
in terms of autocracy, it would indeed 
develop a certain kind of spiritual 
devotion; but the difficulty of carrying 
over autocratically developed enthusi- 
asms to a democratic society would be 
serious; and much energy might be 
lost in the process. 


II. The Tests of Religion in a 


Democracy 


An autocracy puts foremost the 
divine rights of an absolute head to 
legislate for his subjects. The sanctity 
of the ruler must be protected, for if 
this is gone, law and order ceases. 
Therefore autocracies inevitably put 
a check upon free criticism. Lése 
majesté is a serious offense. In a 
democracy, on the other hand, criti- 
cism is essential. Since the governor 
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occupies his position only because he is 
elected to represent the people in secur- 
ing their welfare, the righteousness of 
his conduct can be judged only as the 
people shall critically scan his conduct 
while in office. Freedom of discussion 
and freedom of criticism are essential 
to the morality of a democracy. 

But such criticism is really valuable 
only as citizens shall be inwardly fit 
to pass intelligent judgments. And, 
as we have said, such fitness can be 
developed only in relation to the actual 
exigencies of the social life which men 
must share. An imperative task of 
the church today, then, is the training 
of moral judgment in such a way that 
Christian ideals may readily find ex- 
pression in the democratic discussion 
of political questions. 

It must be admitted that here we 
have too largely taken it for granted 
that convictions induced by the logic 
of autocracy could be transferred ready- 
made to a realm of democracy. What 
is the test of truth in religion which 
the church teaches men to apply? 
Does it not still employ a canon adapted 
to autocracy? Criticism is too often 
identified with a kind of lése majesté. 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
the land there are ardent preachers who 
constantly stir up in Christian people an 
attitude of distrust of criticism. They 
use the Bible as an autocratic authority. 
The outcome of their moral training is 
dogmatism and denunciation. Instead 
of cultivating in men the capacity to 
listen to both sides of a disputed ques- 
tion, such a training in dogmatism tends 
to make one a blind partisan. 

It is ‘time for us to realize the full 
significance of that action of democracy 
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which is part and parcel of our organic 
law—the separation of church and state. 
Such a separation means that the church 
has no legal authority to impose its 
decisions on people. The church in a 
democracy has no “divine rights.” 
Catholicism sees this clearly, and, as we 
have shown, vigorously denounces the 
secularization of government. Protes- 
tant churches are quick to resent any 
attempts of Catholicism to gain a 
religious control of government. But 
at the same time Protestantism to a 
large extent preserves a conception of 
religion comparable to that of Catholi- 
cism rather than a conception suited 
to the character of democratic ideals. 
Are not loyalties too generally culti- 
vated in our churches by suggesting 
submissive obedience to divinely authori- 
tative commands rather than by develop- 
ing a critical discernment of values? But 
in a democracy we cannot carry over 
into politics or into industry an ethics of 
submissive obedience. We cannot sup- 
press discussion. The development of 
the power of careful criticism is essential 
to the life of a democracy. If this be 
wanting, our public life will become 
simply a warfare between demagogues 
and their adherents. 

If Christianity is to become an 
inspiring force in modern democracy 
it must cease to denounce and distrust 
criticism in the realm of religion. As 
a matter of fact, critical methods have 
won their way, in spite of the attitude 
of distrust, until they are frankly 
adopted in virtually all schools where 
theology is studied in scholarly fashion. 
What is supremely needed is a removal 
of the attempts at autocratic control, 
and the development of a hearty belief 


in the positive moral and religious 
significance of critical methods. When 
there shall be added to the existing 
scholarship a hearty and eager employ- 
ment of the critical method in the work 
of the preacher and the religious teacher, 
we shall be training men religiously 
to be active citizens of a democracy, 
instead of leaving them perplexed by 
a religious equipment derived from 
autocratic ethics. An autocracy com- 
pels men to submit to a government 
provided from above. A democracy 
invites men to co-operate in the making 
of the best government possible. Shall 
a Christian be one who has been taught 
to submit unquestioningly to a religious 


system authoritatively imposed from ~ 


above? Or shall a Christian be one who 
learns to co-operate with his fellows in the 
organization of the best religion possible ? 

An amazing opportunity for service 
to democracy is here open. And the 
literature of religious education is rap- 
idly seizing the opportunity. In many 
churches one may now discover courses 
of instruction in the Sunday school 
and sermons from the pulpit which 
furnish men with the power to criticize 
existing conditions in such a way as to 
bring the dynamic of Christian ideals 
to bear upon our collective life, not by 
the autocratic pathway of religious 
dogmatism, but by the democratic 
method of free discussion. The further 
development of this kind of religious 
training is an imperative need. 


III. The Worship of God in a 
Democracy 


When the rulers of the earth were 
autocrats, it was natural and appro- 
priate to think of God as the Supreme 
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Autocrat. But such a conception tends 
to put God far away from man. Re- 
ligion then consists in bridging this 
gulf by such intermediaries as God 
approves. The worshiper can hope 
to secure God’s favor only by making 
use of the prescribed intermediaries. 
Thus Judaism made religion center 
in the law which the transcendent 
God had communicated to men. Thus 
Catholicism has its church and sacra- 
ments which have been authorized 
by God as the sole rightful way of 
receiving divine grace. So, too, Prot- 
estantism has often laid chief stress 
on the Bible as law, or on some pre- 
scribed “plan of salvation.” The con- 
sequence of such a conception of God 
is seen in the inevitable separation of 
religion from life as a whole. The 
scribe could be painfully conscientious 
about tithing mint, anise, and cummin, 
while at the same time he was hope- 
lessly unconcerned about those human 
values which to Jesus were of foremost 
religious importance. Catholicism is so 
obsessed with the exclusive religious 
validity of its system that it is pro- 
foundly distrustful of anything that 
does not bear the church label. And 
one has only to overhear the uncensored 
remarks of the “man on the street” 
to learn that Protestantism has an 
unfortunate reputation for a narrow 
concern with a religious system isolated 
from much of real life. 

The worship of God means the enlist- 
ment of one’s emotions in adoration 
of the highest and broadest righteous- 
ness conceivable. Whenever the cur- 
rent conception of God is too narrow 
to include all the moral values of human 
experience, worship suffers. It may, 
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indeed, attempt to make up in intensity 
what it lacks in breadth and thus conceal 
for a time its religious inadequacy. 
But the movement of history is sure 
to disclose sooner or later the possibili- 
ties of a richer ideal of God. The 
early prophets of Israel denounced a 
worship which was excluding from 
religious thinking serious contemplation 
of the great national crisis which was 
impending. By their unwavering loyalty 
to the actual spiritual needs of their 
time they were instrumental in trans- 
forming worship. In the place of a 
contented performance of religious rou- 
tine supposed to please a tribal deity, 
they put profound reverence for the 
God who cares more for righteousness 
than he does for the political supremacy 
of any particular people. Jesus and 
the apostle Paul led men’s religious 
thoughts far beyond the conventional 
borders of current Jewish worship. 
Athanasius and others of like spirit 
Christianized the abstract theology of 
Greek philosophy, and thus opened the 
way for a significant humanizing of 
worship. Martin Luther broke down 
the walls which held Christianity in 
its “‘ Babylonish captivity,’ and revealed 
possibilities of worship in humble human 
activities which brought God very near 
to men. The Wesleyan revival made 
personal worship a reality for thousands 
to whom the formal services of the 
Church of England meant nothing. It 
might almost be said that the periods of 
Christian history to which we turn most 
frequently for inspiration are periods 
when the worship of God was trans- 
formed by releasing men’s thoughts from 
a conventional theology which set limits 
to God’s active presence in the world. 
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If the church is to exert its rightful 
influence in a democratic age, it must 
enable men to worship God in such a 
way as to give sanctity to the great 
ideals of democracy. But these ideals 
are concerned with very practical prob- 
lems of human need and _ injustice, 
and with the possibilities of a richer life 
here and now. The theology of our 
creeds and to a large extent the content 
of our rituals reflect a conception of 
God drawn from the analogies of an 
autocratic régime. To worship is taken 
to mean acknowledgment of the sub- 
limity of rules and laws imposed upon 
us from above. Such worship inevitably 
leads to an exaltation of standards and 


‘ideals exactly formulated and _ trans- 


ferred authoritatively to us. But since 
such finished standards can be found 
only in the past (for the past alone is 
finished), there is the constant tendency 
to picture some past period or some 
past literature as representing a closer 
and more real experience of God than 
is to be hoped for in the present. 
Autocracy naturally emphasized the 
transcendence of God. Democracy, if 
it is to be religious at all, must emphasize 
the immanence of God. And this im- 
manence means something far more 
radical than the too common practice 
of taking the transcendent God with 
his attributes unchanged and simply 
picturing him im the world instead of 
above it. You cannot take a king with 
all his royal prerogatives and retain 
these unchanged ina democracy. Either 
the king changes his attributes, as has 
occurred in England, or he disappears, 
as has occtirred in France. The worship 
of God in a democracy means a new 
discovery of some things about God 


not hitherto recognized, not simply a 
formal readjustment of the conventional 
theology. 

It is too soon to declare just what 
the content of a democratic theology 
will be. Not until democracy is ‘“‘fin- 
“ished” can we have a “finished” 
doctrine. But a general line of emphasis 
may be discerned in the religious 
strivings of our day. 

In an autocracy a sharp dividing- 
line is drawn between king and subject. 
They belong to different worlds. In 
a democracy there is no such sharp 
distinction. The ruling power is in- 
tegrally one with the citizens. In the 
theology of autocracy, God was defined 
to a large extent in such a way as to 
contrast him with human beings. And 
the salient objects of religious worship 
were valued because of their possession 
of a divinely imparted essence which 
set them apart from secular objects. 
The minister of God’s Word must be 
-ordained in such a way that he ceased 
to be a layman. The Bible must be 
‘defined so as to make it utterly different 
in quality from all other literature. The 
‘divinity of Jesus was interpreted so 
-as to widen the gulf between him and 
-other men. The bread and wine of 
the Eucharist must be declared trans- 
muted in order to have religious efficacy. 

Now democracy has been steadily 
making inroads into this essentially 
autocratic conception of religion. Men 
-care less today for the special ordination 
‘of a minister than they do for his 
-Spiritual capacity to share religiously 
their life and to interpret its religious 
possibilities. The Bible is more and 
more being used as a source book of 
great religious experiences, rather than 
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as a collection of non-human doctrines. 
During the century of the growth of 
democratic ideals we have seen the 
primary attention of Christian scholars 
devoted to the recovery for us of the 
picture of Jesus of Nazareth as he lived 
among men. By this study he has 
been brought very close to us, whereas 
the Christologies inherited from an 
autocratic age made the distinction 
between Jesus and other men as sharp 
as possible. 

The result of ali this has been a 
significant humanizing of the conception 
of God. The Calvinistic doctrine of 
God’s unlimited sovereignty is seldom 
heard now. The philosophical picture 
of God as an undisturbed “ Absolute,” 
reigning in unruffled serenity far above 
the world of human tragedies, finds 
short shrift today. In the place of the 
affirmation of an autocratic cosmic 
ruler there is coming an as yet unsystem- 
atized and often vague mystic craving 
for an intimate divine companionship 
in the perplexities and tragedies of life 
as we know it. Philosophically this 
finds expression in the unhappy (because 
religiously irrelevant) idea of a “finite” 
God. As contrasted with the Omnipo- 
tent Sovereign of the older theology, 
the God who suffers such terrible dis- 
asters as the late war and whose right- 
eous purpose is so evidently thwarted 
and betrayed by the abundant evil 
in the world miay indeed seem finite. 
But we may ask whether the facts of 
history give us any warrant for suppos- 
ing that God’s nature and activity 
have ever been truthfully expressed by 
the absolutes of finished systems of 
theology. With the vanishing of kings 
in the earthly realm because kings cannot 
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make good in the actual course of human 
history, we may perhaps infer that the 
character of the power which shapes 
history is not accurately expressed in 
terms of absolute sovereignty. 

The worship of God in a democracy 
will consist in reverence for those 
human values which democracy makes 
supreme. We must discover the reality 
of God by feeling the compelling reality 
of justice, brotherhood, progress, enrich- 
ment of life, and the like. When the 
soldiers at the front furnished that stu- 
pendous outpouring of life for the sake 
of a cause, no one felt that it was sacri- 
lege to interpret this sacrifice in terms 
of spiritual continuity with the sacrifice 
of Jesus. The cross gained a new and 
intimate significance because men now 
came to interpret it through the leadings 
of their own experience. To try to 
draw a sharp dividing-line between the 
heroism of those who lie on Flanders 


fields and the death of Jesus would be 
to make both less religiously significant. 

We cannot tell where God’s activity 
stops and man’s begins. How much of 
the devoted love of a mother for her 
child is divine and how much is human ? 
We do not know and we do not care. 


We worship it all. How much of 
Abraham Lincoln’s epoch-making ideal- 
ism was his own, and how much was due 
to the God whose direction he sought ? 
We should belittle its religious signifi- 
cance by trying to draw distinctions. 
In an autocratic religious system Lincoln 
(or his equivalent) might well be canon- 
ized as a saint. But democracy cannot 
make use of saints who are set apart 
from humanity. Its saints are those 
who are so completely identified with 
the interests of the men and women 
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whom they seek to serve that any 
attempt to set them apart would 
deprive them of their saintliness. A 
democratic worship will discover the 
presence of God in the spiritually up- 
lifting ideals actually operative in. the 
common life of men as we know them; 
and will seek to redeem our age from 
its too materialistic strivings by exalting 
the beauty and the sanctity of the 
attitudes and consecrations which are 
to be found so eloquently expressed 
in paternal love, in filial devotion, in 
generous neighborliness, in the profes- 
sional self-abnegating ministry of nurse 
and physician and teacher, and (it is to 
be hoped in greater measure in the near 
future) in the determination of those in 
industry to build a better social world 
rather than to increase material gains. 
When we study the past aright, we 
see that the true worship of God con- 
sisted in a reverence for the spiritual 
forces making for a better future, 
rather than in mere loyalty to estab- 
lished religion. Without the revolution- 
ary teachings of the prophets would not 
Israel have lost its hold on the living 
God? To be truly religious in the days 
of the decline of the kingdom men had 
to discover the divine meaning of the 
onward movement of history, which was 
creating a new world. The develop- 
ment of the Hellenic theology and 
worship was possible because men of 
religious zeal like Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen and Athanasius were able 
to discern the reality of God in the 
philosophy and culture which were 
destined to give shape to all European 
thinking for centuries. In our day 
we have an opportunity no less impor- 
tant to find the leading of God as he 


shapes the new world which lies before 
us. True worship must be sensitive 
to the constructive forces in this new 
world. It must make men reverently 
love the things which will make for a 
better humanity, and so enable them 
to commune with God in the actual 
‘ tasks of our age. When once we shall 
have developed a religious vocabulary 
suited to democratic ideals, when rituals 
shall have been worked out embodying 
our democratic aspirations, we may 
be surprised to discover how much of 
real worship we had been neglecting 
in the days when the forms of auto- 
cratic reverence reigned supreme. 


IV. The Evangelization of Demo- 
cratic Ideals 

Evangelization, as the word is cur- 
rently used, suggests a procedure be- 
longing to a system of autocracy rather 
than a democratic experience. The 
gospel is brought ¢o people from an alien 
source. The “plan of salvation” has 
been provided authoritatively from 
above. The sinner has but to “accept” 
its provisions. The resultant good life 
is bestowed on him by grace; he must 
not assert any merits of his own. The 
connection between this unmerited gift 
of grace and a socially consecrated life is 
not self-evident. Good works have some- 
how to be added to the experience of 
salvation; and the tragedy of much 
evangelization is that men stop con- 
tented with salvation through the power 
of God, much as a dependent on aristo- 
cratic largess rests content with what he 
receives, without feeling any call to 
active service in social transformation. 

What sort of an appeal does democ- 
racy make to men? We have had an 
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example of this recently which ought to 
give us food for thought. When men 
were asked to enlist in America’s 
armies, they were asked to give them- 
selves for a cause. While it was to a 
certain extent true that the need on 
man’s part for what the nation could 
give was-a real motive, by far the most 
powerful incentive was the need of the 
nation for the services of its citizens. 
Men were not asked to enlist in order 
to “be saved.” The attempts made 
by some few enthusiasts before America 
entered the war to persuade us that 
we ought to declare war in order to 
save ourselves from possible invasion 
evoked little response. But the great 
ideal of helping to save American 
ideals and to save the world from the 
brutal onslaught of autocracy united 
the nation in a spirit of devotion. 

The very life of democracy depends 
on such devotion to a cause. If the 
prevailing motive is a desire to get all 
one can from government rather than 
to give one’s best for the common good, 
democracy is headed for sure disintegra- 
tion. The church will best serve de- 
mocracy if it makes its evangelistic 
appeal such as to reinforce the spirit 
of devotion to the common cause of 
humanity. 

We have one unfortunate inheritance 
from an age of autocracy. When men 
were subjects rather than citizens, when 
the power to grant benefits lay in the 
hands of the autocratic ruler, the obvious 
way in which to get such benefits as 
one desired was to petition the ruler 
for them. Thus the rank and file of 
men have been trained for centuries 
to an attitude of seeking to receive 
favors from above, rather than to an 


attitude of social co-operation for the 
creation of a better system of dis- 
tributing goods. Religion very natu- 
rally spoke the language of autocracy 
during these centuries. Men conceived 
the supreme religious good as that of 
receiving favors from God in answer 
to petition. Evangelization has de- 
veloped its message almost exclusively 
in terms of this conception derived 
from an autocratic administration of 
society. It has pictured man as a 
helpless dependent on God’s favor, 
rather than as one called to co-operate 
in the making of a better world. To be 
sure, the latter ideal has been added to 
the former, but one’s “salvation” has 
been declared to consist in “‘accepting” 
the provision of grace made by God. 

What would be the result if evangel- 
ization should start with the ideal of 
moral co-operation in the service of a 
cause rather than with the appeal to 
“accept salvation”? What if the 
evangelist were to feel the reality of 
God’s onward-moving purpose in the 
great moral causes which emerge out 
of our human strivings? What if, 
as in the case of the recent war, men 
should be made to feel that the welfare 
of this and subsequent generations 
depended on their sacrificial loyalty 
to the cause? What if salvation were 
to be defined in terms of being used 
by God in fellowship with all the others 
who were moved by his Spirit to make 
a better world? Would evangelization 
not take on a form better suited to the 
exigencies of democracy ? 

What a poignant meaning this point 
of view would give to the word “sin”! 
Is not much of the seeming lack of a 
sense of sin today due to the fact that 
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the word has been defined in terms 
drawn from an autocratic régime? 
The sinner is one who has refused to 
“accept” the divinely prescribed govern- 
ment. He is a rebel against authority. 
But democracy has so often made 
progress by rebellions that much of 
the sting of the term has disappeared. 
If now the evangelist, like the prophets 
of Israel, or like Jesus, were to define 
one’s religious attitude primarily in 
terms of one’s behavior to one’s fellow- 
men, and were then to paint the anti- 
social individual as deliberately seeking 
to thwart the purposes of God, the term 
“sin” would have behind it all the nat- 
ural indignation of our age at the ex- 
ploiters of humanity. To be saved from 
sin, one must become a co-worker with 
God. And if God is presented as the 
immanent power working through the 
efforts of men to shape history so as to 
make a better world, reconciliation with 
God is at the same time reconciliation 
with the righteous cause to which reli- 
gious men are devoted. 

After all, a man is saved only as he 
has a share in a cause. The outsider 
is inevitably an exploiter. It was be- 
cause Germany wished to keep aloof 
from the rest of the world, preserving 
intact her Kultur, that she could regard 
other nations and peoples only as fields 
for the imposition of her ideals. It is 
because the workers have been excluded 
from a real share in the organization 
of industry that their efforts to better 
their condition so naturally take the 
form of getting what they can without 
regard to the wider social consequences. 
It is because some so-called Christians 
have been “saved” in such a way as to 
preserve their isolation from the great 
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social movements of their environment 
that they can pursue the comfortable 
routine of personal worship without any 
disturbance of conscience at obvious 
wrongs which they are instrumental in 
continuing. If a Christian man is 
pleased at a 30 per cent dividend on an 
investment in Mexico without any 
further thought as to the bearing of this 
return on the industrial exploitation 
of the natives, just how does his “salva- 
tion” affect the problem of a democratic 
solution of the Mexican problem ? 

Let the evangelist define sin in terms 
of a willing aloofness of men from the 
welfare of his fellow-men, and there 
will be evidence of sin too unmistakable 
to escape attention. And this aloofness 
of a man from human welfare is pre- 
cisely an attempt to withdraw one’s self 
from the real presence of God, who is 
working through history for the release 
of men from the evils which beset them. 
Salvation can come only through the 
overcoming of this aloofness. But when 
this is overcome, the individual is 
democratized. He is a sharer in the 
life of humanity. His own welfare 
can be obtained only as the welfare 
of all shall be promoted. Enlistment 
in a genuinely social life of devotion is 
the very pathway to God. One does 
not first experience salvation and then 
add to it a program of good works. 
One experiences salvation in the very 
process of enlistment in God’s cause. 
And such salvation means the evangel- 
ization of democracy. 


V. The Democratic Interpretation of 
the Missionary Enterprise 

It is not without significance that 

the century which has brought the 
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world consciously to the threshold of 
a democratic development as the future 
way of organizing humanity should 
have also transformed men’s thoughts as 
to the place of missions in the Christian 
program. The dawn of the nineteenth 
century saw a few eager enthusiasts 
endeavoring to persuade a reluctant 
Christendom to undertake the task 
of carrying the gospel to non-Christian 
lands. The twentieth century witnesses 
the beginnings of a, determination on 
the part of the Christian church to 
provide for this enterprise in really 
efficient fashion. All the great denom- 
inations have launched programs of 
education and achievement calling for 
the expenditure of millions of dollars 
and for the finest type of administrative 
and organizing ability. The contrast 
in attitude wrought in the course of a 
century is one of the amazing chapters 
in church history. 

But even more amazing is the change 
in the conception of the task which has 
taken place. Originally it was under- 
taken quite in accordance with the 
ideals of autocracy. Christianity, as. 
the sole religion with “divine rights,” 
was to displace the “false’’ religions. 
It was to bring doctrines, rituals, and 
moral precepts, which were to be 
accepted just as they were brought. 
There was little or no thought of such 
a thing as “self-determination” of 
beliefs or practices. These were already 
imposed authoritatively from above. 

But the impulses of human sympathy 
which led the missionaries to go at all 
to foreign lands bore fruit inevitably 
in a better appreciation of the native 
ideals. However earnestly a missionary 
might desire that an oriental should 
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believe and feel and act exactly accord- 
ing to the Western program, he found 
that, as a matter of fact, the emotions 
and the sanctions of orientals persisted 
in some form, even in a change of faith 
on their part. Gradually we have 
come to see that it is religiously desirable 
that the Christianizing of non-Christian 
peoples shall mean the strengthening 
and purification of the best religious 
and moral traits of their native faith, 
rather than its complete eradication. 
We have even come to expect that when 
Christianity becomes domesticated in 
foreign lands there will be developed 
new applications of the gospel and new 
possibilities of worship which would 
have remained hidden from us if we 
had continued in our provincial habits 
of thought. 

Now this experiment of evangeliz- 
ing the native ideals is genuine democ- 
racy in religion. It is already making 
its influence felt in our conceptions 
of Christianity. Returned missionaries 
are compelling us to overcome our 
smug provincialism. In particular they 
put to shame those who define Chris- 
tianity as a special gift of God’s grace 
to be enjoyed as a particular favor by 
Christians. They are compelling us to 
think of our religious experience as 
something which we are bound to share 
with the world instead of prizing it 
as something which gives to us a supe- 
rior place in God’s economy. They 
are making it clear that nothing less 
than such a democratization of evangel- 
ism as has already been suggested is 
adequate to the needs of the world. 

Moreover, the missionary enterprise 
is rapidly being conceived as a demo- 
cratic social program rather than as the 
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rescue of a few individuals from the 
divine wrath. To reconstruct the social 
life of a people in all its phases is the 
end of the gospel. Education is coming 
to be a primary means of accomplish- 
ing the missionary task. But education 
is precisely the dynamic of democracy. 
In this age when God is bringing the 
nations face to face with the evil con- 
sequences of exploitation, the mission- 
aries are the most clear-sighted and 
statesman-like leaders of democratic 
policy. The missionary program of edu- 
cation in Mexico is the only existing 
statesman-like plan for the cure of the 
ills which all deplore in that land. 

The world has come to the point 
where men must consciously choose 
between two contrasting policies. Either 
the Golden Rule must be adopted 
as the principle of international behavior, 
or else mankind will perish in the devil- 
ish and never-ending attempt to discover 
which group of men possesses enough 
brute force and enough organizing ability 
to kill off the others. The church at 
home and abroad is now beginning to 
undertake in earnest that education 
of men’s affections and that broadening 
of men’s sympathies which shall make 
possible the progressive elimination of 
warfare. In a word, when the mis- 
sionary enterprise is seen to be a demo- 
cratic religious movement, it gives 
to Christianity a task of supreme 
importance; and when the appeal of 
this inspiring task is properly presented, 
the evangelistic appeal in a democratic 
world will grow naturally out of the 
apprehension of the task. 

Christian people are perplexed and 
often discouraged today because the 
traditional equipment of the church 
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falls so far short of the demands of 
our time. If we can once realize that 
a part of the trouble lies in the fact that 
we are carrying over into a democratic 
period an equipment which was organ- 
ized and perfected in the days of autoc- 
racy, we shall be able intelligently to 
set to work to meet the challenge of our 
day instead of bewailing the ungodliness 
of the age. There are many symptoms 
which ought to encourage us. Indiffer- 
ence to a theology which emphasizes 
the virtues of an autocracy is perhaps 
the negative side of a religious yearning 
for a democratic interpretation of the 
unseen power “making for righteous- 
ness.” The criticism which is so often 
decried as being “destructive” may be 
only another name for a democratic 
freedom of self-determination in re- 
ligion. If we look at all the facts, we 
shall see that religion has become 
more humane, more concerned with 


man’s present needs, more actively 
inventive in devising ways in which 


to meet those needs. There is much 
of the kind of religion which gives the 
cup of cold water, but not yet enough 
of the religious interpretation which 
links the deed with genuine devotion 
to the gospel of Jesus. There is an 
astonishing amount of consecration 
given to the education of children and 
the aiding of men and women in their 
efforts to discover how to live as self- 
respecting citizens of a democracy; 
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but there is not yet enough recognition 
of the essentially religious quality of 
such labor. More and more the “social 
gospel” is finding its way into our 
pulpits and into our Sunday schools. 
It needs only to be freed from the arti- 
ficial effort to commend it by linking 
it to some alien religious “authority.” 
Let it stand forth in its own sanctity. 
Let the vision of a humanity organized 
to give education, health, wholesome 
occupation, genuine worship, and social 
co-operation be presented as the revela- 
tion of God’s purpose for our age. 
Then will our theology seek as eagerly 
to interpret salvation in terms of 
democratic realitiés as did the theology 
of Athanasius seek to evangelize the 
dominant ideals of his age. Then shall 
we come afresh to realize how truly 
Jesus revealed God to men when he 
discerned the holiness of those humane 
impulses which are far better expressed 
in the aspirations of men after a bet- 
ter life than in the formal categories 
ofscribalinterpretation. For the democ- 
racy of which we dream is nothing but 
human society made conscious of the 
divine sublimity of that picture of human 
brotherhood and justice which can be 
best realized as men become sharers 
of the life of Jesus. The evangelization 
of democracy and the democratizing of 
Christianity are two aspects of the same 
movement in which God is working out 
his purposes for this age. 
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Are We Entering an Era of 
Philosophy? 

The philosophers who met last April 
in the Western Philosophical Association 
had their attention directed to the function 
of philosophy in reconstruction. A paper 
on the subject, read in part on that occasion, 
by Alfred H. Lloyd, of the University of 
Michigan, appears in the Journal of Philoso- 
phy, Psychology, and Scientific Method for 
September 11. The article sustains the 
thesis that in the history of Christendom 
philosophy is now reaching its era of 
predominance. Till now it has been ancilla 
to theology, to mathematics and mechanics, 
to the biological sciences, and, of late, to 
psychology, anthropology, and sociology. 
Philosophy has at last won its freedom. 
Law, art, and science have in turn preceded 
philosophy in the progress of Christendom. 
Now the philosophical spirit is superseding 
the scientific. In the era of law, or institu- 
tion-building, the institution sought strength 


and authority in the supernatural. In 
the era of art, the Renaissance, the insti- 
tution became more candid toward the pres- 
ent world. In the recent era of science, 


the institution, formerly assertive and 
arbitrary, became only a means to an end. 
Christendom now seems, with the passing 
of dogmatism, to be entering the era of 
philosophy. 

It is the triumph of the spirit of phi- 
losophy rather than that of its professional 
teachers that Professor Lloyd anticipates. 
By way of explanation of the spirit of 
philosophy, he asserts that philosophy is 
essentially reconstruction, in the sense 
of something more than a mere restoration. 
It may be expressed in terms of spirituality 
and of reality. “An era of philosophy 
is one ideally of resort to first principles 
and values, and materially, of the release 
of the elements.” 


The established order, frightened and 
resisting, finds itself between the two fires 
of the ideality of leisured thinkers, and the 
force of the agitated proletariat, both 
demanding a progressive reconstruction. 
Standpat conservatism is not less a danger 
than visionary idealism, and safety can 
only come if conservatism yields. Only 
if the institutional life is controlled by the 
philosophic spirit will it survive the test. 

In reply to the question, What is to be 
the philosophical ism of the age, Professor 
Lloyd offers a ‘‘mediate, sensuous realism.” 
Men once said that the spiritual alone is 
real, later that the rational is real, and are 
saying now that the real is the sensible. 
This progression of thought represents 
not loss but gain, as when in the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation the spirit was 
made flesh. This sensuous realism must 
be mediate, in the sense of rational, subtle, 
and sophisticated rather than naive, and 
it must be coupled with what the writer 
calls an immediate dualism. This is not 
the medieval metaphysical dualism, in 
which body and soul dwelt in a clothed 
and constrained life and were not intimate 
with each other. With the modern removal 
of the covering and protection of custom 
and institution, a virtually nude life stands 
before experience, and soul and body, the 
spiritual and the material, are become 
immanent in each other. The free life is 
a real and immediate struggle of body and 
soul. . 

Philosophy’s task cannot be to translate 
its realism into anarchy. It must prove 
its heritage of self-control. For  self- 
control, not less than vision, constitutes 
the thinker’s power. 


Moral Arguments for Theism 


F. R. Tennant discusses “Recent Moral 
Arguments for Theism” in the Edinburgh 
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Review for July. The emphasis on moral 
proofs of the existence of God goes back 
to Kant. Like Hume before him, Kant 
found no proof of a God in nature apart 
from man. He grounded the belief in God 
on man’s moral reason. Human morality 
has become the cornerstone of theistic 
theory in the view of many modern theists. 
But a change has taken place in the form 
of the argument presented. The new type 
of argument is not a simple and direct 
inference from morality to God, but pro- 
ceeds indirectly, and with the inclusion of 
other than moral considerations. What 
is attempted is not a complete demon- 
stration, but the establishment of proba- 
bility in a degree higher than can be attained 
for any rival theory. 

The older and direct arguments for 
theism from morality in man are briefly 
reviewed. To Kant God and immortality 
were necessary corollaries of the imperative 
of duty. Dr. Rashdall’s Theory of Good 
and Evil (1907) makes a similar inference. 
The absolute moral ideal exists in some 
mind: there must be a divine mind in 
which it can exist. But this depends on 
the old ontological fallacy which makes 
the unwarranted transition from idea to 
existence. Other writers, like Alfred Russel 
Wallace and Arthur J. Balfour, have turned 
to theistic solutions to account for the 
higher moral nature of man for which they 
find no explanation in natural selection. 
But it is pointed out that as an organ may 
be developed in response to environment 
and then adapted to other uses than those 
for which it was specially evolved, so the 
human mind, reaching advanced develop- 
ment, may turn its acquired powers to 
activities which have no survival-value. 
Still another attempt is made to pass 
directly from morality to God, by the as- 
sumption that the world is a rational world 
and there is a connection between aspiration 
and fulfilment. Mr. Tennant regards this 
as based on an ambiguity. The world may 
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be rational in the sense of being intelligible, 
without being teleologically ordered. 

The more indirect moral arguments 
make man, in the language of Professor 
Pringle-Pattison, “organic in the world.” 
Huxley, observing the cruelties of nature, 
said that the cosmos was no school of virtue. 
But it is the very hardships caused by nature 
that have given man his morality. Ethical 
principles have to do with the bodily 
impulses of hunger and sex. So the 
cosmos, which has been regarded as anti- 
moral, is really of instrumental moral value. 
The tree is to be judged not by its roots but 
by its fruits. Nature and man are not at 
strife, but organically one. 

Again, the processes of evolution reveal 
a purpose. The teleological argument has 
been respected even by Hume and Kant. 
To Professor Sorley “the process which led 
to organic and purposive life was itself 
animated by purpose.”’ This purpose with- 
in the cosmos is described in the statement, 
“Nature is a school of morality.” 

The conclusion that the purpose of the 
universe is moral leads the writer to theistic 
belief. This view makes it possible to 
look with equanimity upon the existence of 
evil. A “good” world may not mean a 
hedonically pleasant one, but one adapted 
to the achievement of morality. If the 
world exists for the realization of moral 
values, physical evil is the by-product of 
evolution, and moral evil is a sine qua non 
of moral goodness. 

The respective claims of pantheism 
and of pluralism, rival antitheistic theories, 
are subjected to criticism on their moral 
implications. Pantheism has no room 
either for human freedom or for a world- 
purpose: it “explains away rather than 
explains the antithesis between what is 
and what ought to be.” The pluralist 
view accounts indeed for the confused 
conflict of the world, but it fails to account 
for the prevalence of order which obtains 
despite these conflicts. 
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Order points to purpose, while morality 
implies freedom. Neither monism nor 
pluralism avails to interpret these facts, 
which have a meaning only for theism. 
In seeking the explanations of what is in 
what ought to be, we are on the most 
reasonable ground yet offered by philosophy. 
Morality points to the theistic idea as 
necessary to the rounding off of our knowl- 
edge of the world. 


The Fetters of Bibliolatry 


W. Garrett Horder heads his discussion 
of “The Fetter on Protestantism” in the 
Hibbert Journal for July with a pregnant 
quotation from Thomas a Kempis: ‘The 
Holy Spirit has liberated me from a multi- 
tude of opinions.” Protestantism, he as- 
serts, has been fettered to a book, while 
Catholicism has been fettered to a church; 
but inasmuch as the latter may change and 
the former knows no alteration, Catholicism 
has at least theoretically a possibility of 
movement which Protestantism has not. 
The progressive Protestant teacher is 
hindered in his work by the clamors of 
those who want ‘“‘a whole Bible,” and the 
progress of truth is retarded by the still 
prevailing bibliolatry of Protestantism. 
This situation is not due to the book itself, 
which provides safeguards against it, but 
is the result of misinterpretation. St. 
Paul and Jesus did not assert these claims 
for the Book which are made tests of the 
faith by many today. This doctrine of 
the final authority of Scripture has been 
the cause of untold anxiety to earnest 
people. While the real problems of re- 
ligion lie in nature and in man, many have 
been exercising themselves about difficult 
texts. Dr. Horder testifies from the ex- 
perience of a long ministry that the per- 
plexities people are asking to have solved 
have to do with Scripture passages, and 
arise on the assumption of infallibility in 
the written instead of in the living word 
within. The “Diary of a Church-goer,” 
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written by Lord Courtney, is cited as an 
example of the ethical revolt against 
unedifying passages of Scripture which were 
read in church as if they constituted ulti- 
mate authority. 

The terrible “decrees” of the West- 
minster Confession are based on Romans, 
chapter 8, where Paul is reflecting rabbinical 
notions, out of which he elsewhere escapes. 
People suffer from the reading of such 
passages when they exalt the written word 
above the inward spirit. Christ did not 
write and never promised his followers 
a book. He continually promised them a 
spirit. He did not originate the spirit, 
but when he was departing from his fol- 
lowers he threw them back upon that 
inward energy which had always been in 
operation. His presence outwardly could 
not go on forever, but this normal process 
of the spirit could go on forever. 

The New Testament is the first-fruits of 
the spirit in the church. But its record of 
facts and their sequence below the plane 
of inspiration. Its inspiration consists of 
those deeper elements of insight by which 
the facts are made to flash out upon us 
their spiritual meaning. In this sense the 
Bible is the fons et origo of our faith. But 
the close of the Canon is not the close of 
inspiration, any more than the end of the 
classic period marks‘ the conclusion of all 
literature. Modern men have experienced 
the same types of inspiration as the Hebrew 
prophets. The New Testament is not an 
end but a beginning. 

The failure to recognize this has cost 
the church the losses incident to the strug- 
gle between science and religion. If the 
church had not preferred the statements 
of Genesis to those which the Creator 
wrote in the strata of the earth, its in- 
fluence today would have been much wider 
and deeper. 

Jesus was so wise as not to ordain a book, 
but to commit his kingdom to the guidance 
of the spirit. 
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The Rapprochement of Judaism and 
Christianity 

That able representative of liberal 
Judaism, Claude G. Montefiore, in a 
lecture to soldiers on “Modern Judaism,” 
published in the Hibbert Journal for July, 
pleads for a mutual recognition between 
Judaism and Christianity as “kindred 
pathways to common goals.” He en- 
deavors to dispel some of the causes of the 
misunderstanding of Judaism by Christians. 
There are, he finds, three common mistakes 
about Judaism, all with some color of fact 
to support them, but mistakes, nevertheless. 
One is that Judaism consists of a lot of 
practices without beliefs. A Jew who so 
interprets his religion is one from whom the 
true spirit of Judaism is departed. Another 
misjudgment is regarding the Jew’s faith 
in the Old Testament. But it must be 
asked: To what in the Old Testament, 
with all its variety, is modern Judaism 
vitally related? It is not vitally related 
to everything in the Old Testament, good, 
bad, and indifferent. Nor has it stopped 
short with the Old Testament and confined 
its religion to what is there contained. For 
instance, the Old Testament has no doctrine, 
only late hints, of a future life. But 
modern Judaism inherits this belief from 
the period before Christ subsequent to 
the latest Old Testament books. Indeed, 
Christianity seems to have retained more 
of the lower and primitive conceptions of 
Old Testament religion than has Judaism, 
e.g., that of blood atonement. The selec- 
tion of the highest elements of Old Testa- 
ment religion and the rejection of the baser 
ones characterize both orthodox and liberal 
Judaism today. 

Further, modern Judaism has a definite 
kinship with Christianity. This is due for 
one reason to the fact that the hero of the 
gospel was a Jew, and his teaching was 
Judaism. His Judaism rose above the Old 
Testament average, but so does that of the 
modern Jew, who has no opposition to 
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offer to the criticisms made by Jesus in the 
Sermon on the Mount. The church, on 
its part, has never let the Old Testament go. 
It has suffered from Old Testament ideas of 
the supernatural, e.g., in the burning of 
witches, but it has gained through the 
social message of the prophets and the 
piety of the Psalter. The Christian liter- 
ature of England has been profoundly 
influenced by the Old Testament. 

The doctrine of God of modern Judaism 
and that of Christianity are very similar, 
notwithstanding the trinitarian form of 
Christian theology. Ethically the two are 
essentially the same. The differences on 
salvation, and on the relation of love and 
righteousness in God have been over- 
emphasized. They offer a common ideal 
of human action. Judaism is not a system 
of injunctions and prohibitions. The Pen- 
tateuch is not the Law, but its symbol, to 
the modern Jew—the symbol of what 
Wordsworth worshiped in his “Ode to 
Duty.” Jews should not regard Christian- 
ity as false where it differs from their 
position, nor should Christians believe that 
Judaism was a mere preparation for Chris- 
tianity which is now superseded. Let 
each regard the other as a living religion, 
contributing to the religious synthesis of 
the future. 


The Primate of Sweden Discusses a 
Supernational Church 


Archbishop Soderblom of Upsala, Pri- 
mate of Sweden, proposes a supernational 
church in a contribution to the Contemporary 
Review for September. He addresses him- 
self to the problem of recovering the unity 
lost at the Reformation. The medieval 
theocracy was succeeded by sovereign 
states and nations. This was a necessary 
development, but not final. A larger unity 
with the subordination of each part to the 
whole must now be worked out, or civiliza- 
tion will be lost in the mutual destruction 
of its component parts. National life was 
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an important stage, furthering culture and 
fostering delicate inner peculiarities. Evil 
influences entered in and changed the kindly 
home, once freely open to all honest guests 
and good neighbors, into a school of self- 
sufficiency, or an ambush craftily prepared 
with hostile intent. 

The church has been infected by nation- 
alism, at times succumbing to the tempta- 
tion of setting up the supremacy of the 
temporal community and its policy as idols 
to be worshiped. Consequently the national 
churches have fallen largely into ill repute. 
Yet they have done much in the sphere of 
religion and compare favorably with either 
Rome or democratic Congregational units. 

But the church’s mission is supernational 
and its note must be universal. During 
the awful struggle of the world-war millions 
of souls have clung to the thought of a 
community of mankind in right and justice 
as to a plank of safety on a sea of despair. 
Now the supernational code of justice is 
being warped by weakness and passion, 
and by the power of mammon. Christian- 
ity alone can strengthen the bonds of 
brotherhood and unity among the nations. 

In order, however, to unite the nations 
the church must first of all bring about the 
unity of its own various sections. The 
organization must also find a common 
channel of utterance for Christianity gen- 
erally. Rome has invited all to enter into 
the fold and thus make for Catholicity. 
But spiritual freedom cannot make such 
a sacrifice for outward institutional unity. 
There must be an evangelical Catholicity 
which will allow the various religious 
communities to retain their creeds and 
organizations undisturbed, but at the same 
time serve and strengthen the cause of 
spiritual unity, each different section mak- 
ing its own contribution to the common 
heritage of faith, worship, and the ideal 
of life and of the future. 

The archbishop proposes an ecumenical 
council representing the whole of Christen- 
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dom, so constructed that it can speak on 
behalf of Christendom, guiding, warning, 
strengthening, praying, in the common 
religious, moral, and social matters of man- 
kind. It should be composed partly by 
the appointment of men specially qualified, 
partly by election on broad democratic 
lines. This ecumenical council should not 
be invested with any external authority,’ 
but should have and gain its influence ac- 
cording to the degree in which it was able 
to act as a spiritual power. It should speak, 
not ex cathedra, but from the depths of the 
Christian conscience. 


The Greatest of These Is Conscience 


Edward Farwell Hayward, in the Har- 
vard Theological Review for July, has a 
worth-while contribution to the literature 
of religious criticism, under the title ‘The 
Reconstruction in Religion.” Religion has 
been and, Mr. Hayward believes, will con- 
tinue to be mediated by an institution. The 
church, like man himself, has three sides 
to its nature, the intellectual or dogma, 
the spiritual or devotion, and the bodily 
or discipline. In all three of these there 
has been constant development, but this 
has been mainly noticeable in dogma. 
Dogma is like a cornerstone which has been 
buried out of sight. Calvinism, Wesleyan- 
ism, or Unitarianism have ceased to suggest 
a scheme of doctrines, and now signify an 
atmosphere or climate of the soul, which 
we may find congenial or otherwise. The 
readjustments of the age are making for a 
simplification of Christ’s teachings. Race 
and nation cease to be dividing lines. What 
hope is left for denominationalism founded 
upon difference of opinion ? 

Theology is not so important as the 
emotions it helps to create. What is 
needed is not only a new theology but a 
new kind of theology, “a theology which 
exists as a fertile soil for the fruits of the 
spirit.” Dogma does not offer any obstruc- 
tion, when with Francis G. Peabody we 
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regard faith as a way of walking rather 
than a way of talking. The spirit of 
liberal religion has been vindicating itself 
in the war, where rabbi, priest, and minister 
shared in religious tasks. 

In the adjustments of the future, worship 
and discipline will have to be considered 
as well as theology. These demands have 
not been so far met by Liberalism. Unitari- 
anism has, it is true, produced choice 
hymns, but it has not evolved a devotional 
life comparable to its intellectual strength. 
It must learn to move people, “and the 
pathway to the motive is the emotive.” 
The church must pass from the higher 
criticism which has too long engaged its 
attention to the higher creation which is 
now possible. To obtain a richer worship 
High Church parties appear in Unitarianism 
both in England and in America. 

But while beauty of worship is surely 
needed, what is needed still more is a 
rehabilitation of conscience. A French 
soldier has pointed out, in criticism of the 
church, that the army does not spend its 
time speculating about its military duties. 
One of the things made clear by recent 
events is the need of a new moral imperative. 
In free America a national conscience has 
been born, due largely to the patient work 
of the church in days gone by. Yet the 
individual conscience has broken down. 
Men have used the church as they used 
the state, to get what they could out of it. 
But as in the state so in the church there 
are latent possibilities of a new discipline. 
Conscience must be defined in terms of 
social responsibility. Conscience, as hith- 
erto understood, has made cowards and 
community slackers of many. There must 
arise a new religious conscience to match 
the civil conscience that has been evoked 
by the war. The church must concentrate 
all her energies on the moral call to arms. 
“Till conscience is enthroned again it is 
useless to reconstruct theology or to enrich 
worship or to revive religion.” 


Irresponsible Open-mindedness 

In a satirical article by Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., in the Unpartisan Review for 
July-September, 1910, it is charged that the 
present generation, while intent upon 
“proving all things,” is regardless of 
“holding fast that which is good.” The 
open-mindedness which characterizes a type 
of radical publication and is affected by the 
youth of today is directed only toward 
the future and is neglectful of the past. 
There is no recognition of human achieve- 
ments in the past and no charity for humani- 
ty’s past shortcomings. The only resource 
possessed by modern youth is the conviction 
that the past has been all wrong and that 
the future will be all right. The only 
program is one of demolition; there is no 
positive plan. Indeed, on the sweeping 
away of the past, the future will, in this 
view, take care of itself, since the new 
generation will possess the new social mind. 
Expectancy becomes the guide of life. 

The mind, so ostentatiously open, 
reveals itself on search to be equally empty, 
and this-not from lack of intelligence but 
from choice. It is consciously kept empty 
to preserve its openness. The new ideas 
entertained find no older ones present to 
attach themselves to. Where there are no 
principles or prejudices there is no test for 
new ideas. It is a condition of progress 
that the mind should contain something 
that is valued with which the value of new 
views may be compared. To mock or 
ignore the travails of mankind for countless 
years is monstrous inhumanity, like the 
behavior of children fox-trotting a week 
after their father’s death. 

Mr. Mather regards the present-day 
open-mindedness as a degraded form of the 
dilettantism of the previous generation. 
“The professionally open-minded person 
of today is noisy, fretful, hasty, and wholly 
uncivilized. His fickleness he vaunts as a 
virtue and he respects nothing but the day 
after tomorrow. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


China’s Economic Problems and 
Christian Missionary Effort 

In the Chinese Recorder for August, 
Julian Arnold has written pertinent sugges- 
tions about missionary enterprise in China 
for the formative years of new economic 
adventure. Western industrial ideals are 
rapidly taking the place of the Chinese 
medieval industrial life. China’s society 
is being overwhelmed by this industrialism. 
Its people are gifted with a mechanical 
instinct and are learning rapidly. No 
caste exists. The differences of status are 
largely those of opportunity. With the 
incoming of this new economic régime 
there is grave need for a collateral of 
education. Those millions of China will 
struggle through the Western agonies of 
ill-adjusted labor conditions if proper 
social legislation and social ideals are not 
promptly introduced. ‘Thousands of boys, 
girls, men, and women are employed in the 
textile factories, and, with but few excep- 
tions, with little consideration for sanitation, 
hours of labor, age limitations, or the 
physical or moral well-being of the oper- 
atives.”” 

In the changing era old traditions are 
being scrapped. The influence of her 
wholesome family life is being threatened. 
To stabilize her life by the helpful influence 
of a large agricultural population, China 
needs modern transportation, railroads 
that will relate all sections with the sea, 
and give access to Central Asia, if such can 
be done without political complications. 
Railroads would make accessible vast 
fertile areas. At present six-sevenths of 
the people are crowded into one-third of its 
area. This changing life with its problems 
is a vigorous challenge to the missionary 
forces in China. Are these alive to these 
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new conditions? If they rise to the 
opportunities of the time, they will bring 
results commensurate with millions of 
dollars of money which the friends of the 
West invest in this cause and who crown 
these gifts with their sympathy. If they 
fail to grip the situation now, they may 
fall out of the race in a few decades and be 
reduced to an _ inconsequential factor. 
They must look farther ahead than the 
church and mission school of a few decades 
ago. These Chinese, receptive to the 
West, have no prejudice against Chris- 
tianity. Can the West give Christian 
direction to this flood of industrial life? 

The hope lies in the indirect method of 
molding Chinese leadership. Missionary 
societies must concentrate their efforts 
at this point—to locate every kind of 
wholesome leadership in all phases of the 
country’s life and mold it. This is a big 
job and requires big men and women. 
Work by women, broad-minded, strong in 
character, will appeal to those fine, strong, 
patriotic women of China. Training these 
to be the leaders of their sex will be as vital 
a factor as any in this coming industrial 
environment. Noble service has been done 
by the missionaries of the past. This 
constructive era calls for a broad-minded 
and sympathetic understanding of China’s 
whole life. A broader training is required 
than under the old laissez faire method of 
individual training. It will be necessary 
to improve the work of the language 
schools in which instruction be provided in 
Chinese institutions, history, literature, 
geography, and economic developments 
under competent instructors. This new 
task must not be handicapped by men who 
have fallen into the ruts of another day. 
The potential leadership, selected in the 
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West for the critical Christian work of 
China, will need every co-operation from 
those now in China. It is vital that these 
older leaders be large of mind and heart. 
Duplication and waste and lack of unity are 
still in evidence in spite of movement in the 
other direction. The application of strong 
modern business organization is greatly 
needed. Missionaries should gain a larger 
knowledge of each other’s work by visitation. 
Their vacation in the hot season should have 
a program of good music, recreation, and 
the voice of leaders who would contribute 
wise counsel for the religious and educa- 
tional leadership of this developing China. 


Japan and Christian Missionaries 
to China 


Kenneth Scott Latourette, in the Chinese 
Recorder for August, urges a better under- 
standing of Japan and her problems on the 
part of missionaries to China. If they 
should drift into an unintelligent partisan- 
ship they would handicap the beneficial 
Christian work in Japan and Korea. The 
Christian missionaries are to protest against 
evil, but they need a complete understanding 
of conditions that call out such a protest. 
No doubt individual Japanese and the 
Tokyo government have done grave in- 
justice to China. Japan finds herself in a 
difficult position. Her place in the Far 
East reveals that the very life of the island 
depends upon an open door into China 
for her commerce. Events for seventy 
years have taught her to rely on her strong 
right arm in maintaining that open door 
rather than the promises of the Occident. 
Thus, no doubt, she seemed to be at times 


RELIGIOUS 


In the Rural Church School 

The Rural Manhood for September 
has Professor Allan Hoben’s church school 
paper, recently presented before the 
convention of the Religious Education 
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grasping and selfish. But the missionary 
has often heard but one side of the story 
and, while partly true, it has had some 
strong earmarks of prejudice. 

What is to be the missionary’s attitude ? 
The question must be faced. Sometimes 
it will be wise to avoid direct dealing while 
he ascertains the elements of justice and 
friendliness for the solution of the problem. 
He is a promoter of these. At times he 
may be called to protest injustice and, if 
such protest fails, to bring the matter to 
the attention of the world. His first duty, 
however, is an understanding of the Japa- 
nese, their history, spirit, institutions, 
problems, and ideals. He must know 
public opinion and governmental activity 
on the island. A few good books as those 
by Brinkley, Gulick, Hornbeck, and Mitford 
are of value. The New East is a good 
monthly for contemporary opinion. An 
extended visit to Japan will greatly aid a 
better understanding of Japan. 

In addition the missionary can aid in 
the solution of this intricate problem by 
promoting an educational intelligence of 
Japan on the part of the Chinese by teaching 
in the middle and higher schools of the 
mission a fair understanding of Japan and 
her life-interests. Perhaps he can promote 
helpful social intercourse between the two 
peoples as the gatherings of the Chinese 
and Japanese at the summer conferences 
of the American Christian Student Move- 
ment. It is the task of the missionary to 
cultivate each, to be neither pro-Japanese 
nor pro-Chinese, but to unite the nobler 
aspiration of both in a world-purpose that 
bears the kingdom quality. 


EDUCATION 


Association at Detroit. Preparation for 
Christian citizenship is the church’s call 
to teach civics. The legal recognition of 
the church as partner with the state in se- 
curing that individual and moral integrity— 


the basis of democracy—urges upon her 
the duty of throwing the light of religion 
upon specific civic duties. The general re- 
sponse to war-time welfare work through 
a battalion of organizations has left people 
unified and alert. The civic appropriation 
of this spirit is awaited. A generous recog- 
nition of the church by the government 
in carrying out its plans has prepared the 
way for a larger co-operation. Religious 
education needs the concrete task of a 
civic application of its principles to counter- 
balance its former remoteness. 

True, the school has been looked upon 
by many as the logical social center, and 
it is urgent that the church give its inspira- 
tion and practical aid to this great agent 
of democracy. The active championship of 
every good partner in achieving the life 
of the kingdom will eliminate that destruc- 
tive jealousy of school, grange, lodge, and 
club, and will bring to these a nobler excel- 
lence in service. It, however, must not 
be forgotten that the rural church and 
Sunday school are the original and most 
prevalent social centers of rural life, giving 
them a strategic position in providing 
within the rural community its own leader- 
ship. The largest contribution to citizen- 
ship can be made through the boys and 
girls who are to be the rural leaders of 
tomorrow. First essentials are the feeling 
of good fortune in being in the country 
and a seeing awareness of what the country 
really is. The important items of method 
are the observation, appreciation, and inter- 
pretation of what is immediate to the child, 
description by the pupil, experimental 
action, and the co-operation of civil author- 
ities. Flowers, trees, birds, crops, cattle, 
roads, weather conditions, machinery, fences, 
brooks, telephone posts, and every other 
item of environment are part of the materials 
of religious education and objects of civic 
improvement. The Bible is distinctly rural 
and its concurrent reading with the great 
book of Nature will bring home the intimate 
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relationship of the Creator and his co- 
workers. Working and waiting with him 
through production is the lesson of account- 
ability to God, an essential for the whole 
of life. Closely allied with this experience 
of God is a copartnership with one’s fellows. 
Individualism, the temptation of a large 
independence of occupation, must give 
way to the extension of that loyalty and 
co-operation so noble in rural family life, 
to the whole community. Teaching the 
effect of weed seeds, blowing from a dirty 
farm to the clean farm of a neighbor, may 
bring home to boys and girls the interde- 
pendence of the rural community and point 
the way to concrete action in this and the 
host of allied phases of citizenship. The 
relating of the weed inspector, the county 
agricultural agent, the superintendent of 
schools, and other experts to the child in 
understanding the application of the Golden 
Rule is the task of the church school and 
the way to vital Christian citizenship. The 
extension of co-operative enterprise in 
material gains and social life gives significant 
materials for religious education and reli- 
gious co-operation. 

Yield comes up for moral review. It 
emphasizes the productive value of the 
citizen to the state and the best possible 
husbanding of God’s resources in soil and 
forest for the present and future generations. 
The home, its equipment, manners, spirit, 
and other details should be canvassed by 
the boys and girls. Comparison of home 
and farm with other homes and farms in 
community and county as to efficiency and 
highest welfare is a source of fruitful study. 
A Christian interpretation in concrete 
manner of the highest ideals for rural life 
is an assurance of Christian citizenship. 


Some Educational Ideals for 
the Church 


Psychology has become a business propo- 
sition. The army and navy psychological 
tests weathered subsequent experience. 
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The therapeutic and economic value of 
this science is undoubted. It cannot fail 
to have great educational value. It means 
that if the church is to do work of permanent 
value she must have a religious education 
based on scientific principles. Nor need we 
fear from such the freezing-point in religious 
experience. True scientific principles in- 
clude the warm wealth of the human heart 
while securing progress by utilizing the 
definite habits of the human spirit. In the 
Anglican Theological Review for October 
Lester Bradner places some definite educa- 
tional ideals before the church. 

While not leaving undone the task of 
today, the dominant thought of clergy 
and leaders must be how best to train for 
the church of tomorrow, thus exercising 
the Lord’s patience in getting fruitage. 
This thought must shape the curricula of 
seminaries and produce a teaching ministry 
rather than just that small group who spe- 
cialize in religious education. The church 
school is not a secondary department of 
a minister’s work but a parish focus to 
and from which wider educational processes 
proceed. One of the first needs is a standard 
system of religious education for a large 
group of churches in place of the present 
hodgepodge of immature methods of the 
individual churches. This principle has 
done much for public education. Some 
such system would arrest the waste in 
changing residence by taking up the work 
from the point it had reached in the pupil’s 
recent church school. A definite standard 
would increase the competency of teachers 
and put the power of solidarity behind a 
vital educational program. The materials 
could be gathered co-operatively by the 
churches of a large group under expert 
leadership. It might work from small 
groups under a religious educational expert 
co-operating with others till a standard 
for the whole diocese was in action. 

‘The German system presented biblical 
facts and was barren in fruitage because it 
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stopped there. We too have failed in 
past years at this point. We need éo teach 
toward action those vitalizing truths about 
God and human life. The church school, 
in planning a program of activity, can fuse 
the training of Sunday with the programs of 
parish societies, guilds, clubs, and other 
organizations. Christian experience for the 
child can gain the vantage points of the 
gospel of Jesus for the tasks of life only 
under supervision in action. 


The Attractions of the Ministry to 
the College Man of Today 


The attractions of the ministry are not 
what they were yesterday. He has lost 
much of his prestige as a scholar, for there 
are many other well-educated men in the 
community. The lowering of educational 
requirements in so many exceptional cases 
and the taking over of men for the sake of 
expediency from organizations requiring 
little or nothing in the way of educational 
requirements goes far to lower the standard 
of a noble profession, while the medical 
and other professions are raising their 
standards. The awe and deference toward 
the minister of less modern days have largely 
passed. He is hired and dismissed as the 
organist when he fails to fill the pews and 
collection plates. Many of the former 
functions of the church, as education and 
charities, have become secularized. All 
this tends to prejudice the college man. 
Then too he is repelled by the pettiness of 
many a sectarian emphasis, especially if he 
has seen Jews, Catholics, and Protestants, . 
the united force of forty nationalities, dying 
for the cause of liberty. He is repelled by a 
puny and negative ethic. He wants to 
solve the problems of international organiza- 
tions and social justice with the driving 
power of the Christian religion. The world 
needs this religious dynamic. She is still 
the inspiration and support of those great 
agencies that have come forth from her, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., schools, colleges, 
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and the multiplied charities. Dr. Thomas 
S. McWilliams, in Religious Education for 
August, finds attractions in the ministry 
for college men—for the college man who 
refuses to sell his life for money, but 
who has heard the Master’s claim that he 
who would be greatest must serve most. If 
he sees this in a profession rather than in a 
business life he learns that the legal pro- 
fession is overcrowded, and that there are 
120,000 doctors in the medical profession 
of this country already. 

The appeal to the ministry is in terms 
of hundreds of vacant churches at home 
and the need of ministration to unhappy 
millions abroad. The church will give 
him a respectable maintenance, and if he 
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is a gifted preacher an appreciative people 
may give him a good salary. Religion is 
the deepest fact in human nature. He is 
the leader of the group in worship, religious 
inspiration, and service. He is privileged 
to lead men to Christ’s understanding of 
God and as a social engineer to apply the 
gospel of Jesus to the urgent problems in 
our midst. He can be a knight-errant in 
the promotion of justice and brotherhood, 
the helper in crushing crises, the healer of 
wounds. As a preacher of the religion of 
Jesus with intelligence and passion, the 
minister makes one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to the cause of civilization. In the 
consecrated performance of this task he eats 
meat that the worldling knows not. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Church of Today 


In the Anglican Theological Review for 
October, Vida D. Scudder suggests active 
attitudes for the church in these days of 
revolution and reconstruction. The church 
must quicken its step to “keep abreast 
of truth.” The church has tried to live 
up to the ideal of large service in healing, 
feeding, and reforming. She inspires her 
children by the thousands to dedicate 
themselves to social service. She was 
convinced that it was wrong to be impatient 
and that sudden change was dangerous. 
But history is apparently in a hurry, and 
the church must safeguard change by direct- 
ing it. She is called to reveal to men 
eternal life in the midst of time to cope 
with necessary earthly change and re- 
adjustment, never so needed as now. 
The Christian religion, to maintain the 
driving and solving power of God in human 
life, requires an ever new application. It 
is the church’s privilege to capture each 
new opportunity of history. She restricted 
the passions of the fighting baron of feudal- 
ism while producing the specialized medieval 
saint; she made the best of the bad bargain 


of capitalistic control by entreating gen- 
erosity and efficiency with honor, not using 
the liberty of laissez faire as a cloak for 
oppression. We now face the new order 
of industrial democracy. It is urgent that 
in the face of this emergent life both great 
struggling groups have the Christian gospel’s 
message of justice, self-giving, and love. 
She must inspire the privileged classes, 
from whom control is slipping, with the 
high joy of Christian sacrifice, for the law 
of the cross claims men in economic life. 
Let this hour of seeming defeat be to them 
the hour of real emancipation. 

To the working groups let her bear that 
suggestion of the new league for industrial 
democracy: ‘The church is to preach the 
will of Jesus Christ, not only to the passing 
era of selfish competition and industrial 
mastership, but also to the emerging demo- 
cratic order. We recognize that the mere 
transfer of social control from a self-seeking 
few to a self-seeking many would in itself 
be of no benefit to the world and no honor 
to God.” Those to whom the balance of 
power is passing are far from ready for it. 
On the way to the commonwealth of God 
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great moral dangers loom before us. The 
church should be more at home than Lenin 
in developing standards of self-control and 
integrity. “Not a Marxian, not anI.W.W., 
but feels himself fighting for the freedom of 
all humanity; and while he may not be one 
whit more unselfish than his capitalistic 
brother, his basic assumption should make 
it easy for the church to strengthen him 
in the severe disciplines necessary for men 
who are to lead the world toward brother- 
hood.” The church can increase her 
notoriously slight influence among the 
working classes if she wishes. From proved 
friends they will take anything, but not 
from neutrals, still less from censors and 
enemies. She must prove her friendship 
in terms of democratic behavior, and un- 
afraid, face a frightened world with the 
faith and steadfastness of the Master. 


A Layman’s Diagnosis of Certain 
Church Aches 


Mr. James B. Scott, in the Methodist 
Review for September-October, remarks 
that there is a generous proportion of meek 
and mild men in the church, but a great 
lack of red-blooded venturesome men. As 
the “scourge of God” infused red blood into 
the effete fifth-century church, indirectly, 
his successor may accomplish the same 
for the church of the twentieth century. 
The John and Peter types have prevailed 
in the Methodist church, the latter, impul- 
sive and impressionable and lacking depth 
and stability; the former, loving and moved 
by feeling of a deeper and lasting kind. 
It needs more Pauls, men of action. Peter 
and John were men of action but not the 
carefully planned, sustained, practical, tri- 
umphant action of Paul. We need more 
men like Thomas, the “show me” men 
who want to understand thoroughly the 
why of it all. We need these red bloods, 
recruited from the forefront of labor, 
industrial enterprise, strugglers for great 
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causes, the men who were “over there” 
and that battalion of caring souls who 
probe the depths of life, and who fearlessly 
and tactfully apply their convictions. 
God used the Y.M.C.A. mightily because 
those men of the Paul temperament realized 
more than a half-century ago the necessity 
of ministering to the whole man—giving 
earnest direction to all his legitimate 
interests, and when the crisis came their 
organization was ready. The whole gospel 
filled that legion of huts to overflowing. 
The church must find the method of the 
whole gospel and save the whole man and 
the whole social order. New national 
groupings in the “nascent state” afford 
vast opportunities for the church. 

Ideals are mightier than high explosives. 
The dreams of Frederick prussianized Ger- 
many—and almost the rest of the world. 
But vaster dreams of world-democracy 
moved red-blooded men to the supreme 
sacrifices that wiped out the threat of baser 
motives. Sacrifice, service, and love were 
deemed utopian when Josiah Strong stated 
his three laws of the kingdom, but in the 
welter of war these three were the most 
practical works we had. These principles 
must become practical in our politics, 
business, our whole social order or we cannot 
be intrusted with the power of modern 
inventions and forms of organization. 
Our driving task is such great kingdom 
business. We are too much engaged in an 
individual rescue work which we might 
make largely unnecessary. The salvation 
of the individual, the keynote of the 
Protestant Reformation, is taught as 
almost the sole function of the church. 
We must save man’s environment under 
the leadership of Jesus that it may speak 
the Master’s message to the little child 
from every nook and corner of life, “that 
every child in the world may have a Chris- 
tian home, a Christian education, and a 
chance to develop the best that is in him.” 


BOOK NOTICES 


Christianity in History. A Study of Religious 
Development. By J. Vernon Bartlet and 
A.J. Carlyle. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. xx+613. $4.00. 


In view of the many histories of Christianity 
which have been written, the publication of a 
new book in this field needs special justification. 
The authors of the present volume are well 
aware of this fact. Consequently they have 
dealt with their subject in a somewhat unusual 
way. They have not attempted to present a 
statistically complete account of the church as an 
institution, nor have they endeavored to give a 
detailed history of Christian doctrine. Instead 
of aiming at an exhaustive summary of data, 
they have chosen those items which seemed to 
them most important and most typical, whether 
belonging in the sphere of ethics, ritual, doctrine, 
or organization. In their choice of topics they 
have had especially in mind the interests and 
problems of men ‘today who raise questions 
regarding the true nature and genius of Chris- 
tianity. The ideal has been to sketch the 
development as a whole, and to exhibit more 
especially those historical influences which 
shaped the course of the development. 

The entire history of Christianity is divided 
into four main periods: the beginnings, ancient, 
medieval, and modern. Yet these periods are 
not viewed in isolation from one another, but 
are merely treated as convenient labels to desig- 
nate successive stages in one continuous process. 
The notion of gradual development is applied 
with an especially healthful emphasis to the 
interpretation of the reformation movements. 
In the allotment of space it would seem at first 
that a disproportionate amount had been given 
to the ancient period, to which about half the 
entire volume has been devoted. This arrange- 
ment is justified on the ground that the chief 
determining factors in the entire history of 
Christianity emerged during this period. True 
as this may be, undoubtedly many readers will 
regret that modern Christianity in particular 
should have been presented so briefly. But all 
in all the book is a valuable contribution to the 
interpretation of Christianity’s history. 


St. Ambrose “On the Mysteries” and the 
Treatise on the Sacraments by an Unknown 
Author. Translated by T. Thompson. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. H. Srawley. New York: Macmillan, 
1919. Pp. 143. $1.25. 

Students interested in the liturgical side of 


church history will find this book particularly 
valuable. Ambrose’s treatise on the mysteries 


was already available in English translation 
in the library of Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers. 
But that series did not contain the anonymous 
work “On the Sacraments.” Now both of 
these important documents are published in 
convenient form in an excellent translation and 
prefaced by a brief but adequate introduction. 


Asoka. By James M. Macphail. New York: 
Oxford University Press [n.d.]. Pp. 88. 
$0.60. 


This is an early number of what promises 
to be a valuable series, entitled ‘The Heritage 
of India.” The series is designed to furnish 
the general reader inexpensive but reliable books 
covering the history and culture of India. 
While the writers are Christians, the ideal of 
the editors is, “everything must be scholarly 
and everything must be sympathetic.” In 
accordance with this aim, the career and signifi- 
cance of Asoka have been described, not in 
terms of mere legend, but on the basis of the 
most reliable historical data available for modern 
historical scholarship. 


The Lausiac History of Palladius. By W. K. 
Lowther Clarke. New York: Macmillan, 
1918. Pp. 188. $2.00. 


An important document of early Christian 
monasticism is here placed at the disposal of 
the general reader. seen her matters are 
discussed briefly but sufficiently, and the transla- 
tion is made from the critical text of Butler. 
The book is one of the most useful numbers in 
the popular series “Translations of Christian 
Literature.” 


The Early Christian Books. A Short Introduc- 
tion to Christian Literature to the Middle of 
the Second Century. By William John 
Ferrar. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 
Pp. xix+108. 35. 6d. 


This title is misleading; it should have been, 
“The Early Christian Books Not Included in 
the New Testament.” The author’s survey 
embraces the apostolic Fathers, early gnostic 
writings, a few apocryphal books, the Odes of 
Solomon, Justin Martyr, Aristides, and Tatian. 
The historical setting of the several documents 
is explained, brief summaries of their contents 
are given, and some citations are ae the 
more important passages. Asa r intro- 
duction Ge body of literature which certainly 
deserves to be better known by the general 
reader, the book should render excellent service. 
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The Style and Literary Method of Luke. 
I. The Diction of Luke and Acts. By 
Henry J. Cadbury. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1919. Pp. 72. $1.25. 
This pamphlet is an incisive criticism of 

the oft-repeated assumption that the author 
of Luke-Acts ve a distinctly medical 
terminology. Professor Cadbury demonstrates 
very clearly that Luke’s style shows no more 
evidence of medical training and interest than 
does the language of Lucian or other writers 
of the same period, who are definitely known 
not to have been physicians. 


The World-View of the Fourth Gospel: A 
Genetic Study. By Thomas Wearing. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1918. 
Pp. 74. $0.79. 

Recognizing the fundamental importance 
of one’s world-view for the interpretation of 
one’s religion, Mr. Wearing studies the distinc- 
tive world-view of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel as an aid to the understanding of this 
New Testament book. The point of approach 
is historical and genetic. survey of pre- 
Christian Hellenistic thinking furnishes the 
setting for a more specific examination of 
Johannine thinking. The main body of the 
essay is an exposition of the origin, structure, 
and destiny of the Johannine universe, and man’s 
place therein. This is followed by a brief com- 
parison of the world-view of the Fourth Gospel 
with that of other New Testament writings. 


The Religion of Israel. By George A. Barton. 
New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 283. 
$2.00. 


The ‘Religious Science and Literature 
Series” distinguishes itself in the publication of 
The Religion of Israel by Professor Barton, a 
veteran author in the field of Semitic studies. 
Dr. Barton’s objective was to provide an 
attractive, authoritative, and readable manual 
for college undergraduates, and incidentally to 
furnish a handy compendium of the religion of 
Israel for semipopular consumption. He attains 
all objectives and makes the reading public his 
debtor. With due consideration for his par- 
ticular group of readers he does not fill his text 
with citations of authorities and views of 
scholars but gives his own estimates of ques- 
tions, taking in most cases a safe middle 
gound. The footnotes have sufficient material 
to send the ciritical reader on quests for ‘more 
light,” and the small group of “Topics for 
Further Study” at the close of each chapter 
supplement abundantly the material of the 
text proper. 

This method has its limitations, however, 
in that some vital questions are too much open 
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to allow of positive statements. One notices 
this in the assumption of Budde’s Kenite hy- 
pothesis to account for the origin of the religion 
of Israel, and the conclusion that the growth 
of the ethical element was made possible by the 
fact that Yahweh was related to his worshipers 
not by kinship but by contract. But when he 
skates on thin ice, as in the assuming of Sen- 
nacherib’s second invasion of Judah, he deftly 
— out the opinionative nature of the 
ypothesis. 

The first eo of the book constitutes a 
brief review of the religion of Israel in outline, 
from the discussion of its possible origin to its 
crystallization in the legalism of Judaism. The 
opening chapter, ““The Semitic Background,” 
apparently a brief summary of the author’s 
Sketch of Semitic Origins, is a particularly good 
introduction to the atmosphere from which 
Israel’s religion emerged. The latter part of 
the book is composed of chapters on special 
features of the religion which call for supple- 
mental treatment, as “Angels and Demons,” 
“The Jewish Dispersion,” etc. Among these 
chapters one stands out as particularly good, 
“The Hopes of the Apocalyptists.” This is 
as informing résumé of apocalypticism in 
Israel, its rise, aim, and spirit. His selection of 
the Books of Enoch and Daniel for special de- 
scription contributes to a good understanding of 
the subject for those not familiar with this 
“false view of God’s relation to the world.” 


The Little Child in the Sunday School. 
By Clara B. Guild and Lillian T. Poor. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1918. Pp. 229. 
Teacher’s manual, $0.85; pupils’ leaflets, 
$0.75. 

This is another volume in the same series as 
the foregoing, intended for beginners in the 
Sunday school, children under six years of age. 
The teacher’s manual contains some very attrac- 
tive songs and forty very short stories suitable 
for the kindergarten. Only a very few of these 
are based upon the Bible; many of them are 
taken from nature, and others from classical 
and modern literature. The book assumes that 
teachers in this department know how to handle 
a service, and therefore the space devoted to 
the pedagogical handling of the whole hour is 
very small. As a matter of fact the majority 
of beginners’ departments are in the hands of 
young, inexperienced girls who need a great 
deal of instruction in carrying out a program, 
instruction which will enable them to see the 
real philosophy of the thing which they are 
doing and gradually train them to develop 
programs of their own. For the teacher who 
already has this training the book is amply 
sufficient and presents a good collection of 
stories. A very simple but interesting little 
leaflet, involving some handwork, is provided 
for the children. 
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God’s Wonder World. A manual for religious 
instruction in junior grades. By Cora 
Stanwood Cobb. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1918. Pp. xxi+335. $1.25. 


This book is an important contribution to 
the growing collection of material for use in 
religious education that is extra-biblical. It is 
a very successful attempt to interpret the 
ordinary phenomena of nature to children in 
a religious spirit, continually directing their 
attention to the beneficent aspects of nature and 
to God as the author and controller of all 
natural laws. It is intended for children of 
about nine years of age and is the latest edition 
to the ‘Beacon Course in Religious Educa- 
tion.” 

The children’s leaflets which accompany the 
teacher’s manual are attractive in content and 
provide for some improvisional material as 
well as constructive handwork. 

While it will doubtless appeal most strongly 
to those who are using a great deal of extra- 
biblical material in the Sunday-school curricu- 
lum, it would be useful as a source book for 
many who wish to use only an occasional 
lesson of this sort. 


A Book about the English Bible. By J. H. 
Penniman. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 
Pp. x+444. $2.25. 


The English Bible seems to have perennial 
interest for teachers of English literature, and 
quite naturally so, for in the Authorized Version 
it is a masterpiece of world-literature. Pro- 
fessor Penniman, of the department of English 
at the University of Pennsylvania, has added 
one more book to the many already existing 
that deal with the origin, history, and literary 
value of the English Bible. It is a book packed 
with information upon a great variety of sub- 
jects. It will be read primarily, not for enter- 
tainment nor for interest, but for instruction. 
It is a book to be worked through rather than 
run through. The first fifteen chapters deal 
with such topics as “‘The Sources of the Eng- 
lish Bible,” ““The Background of the Old Tes- 
tament,” “The Background of the New 
Testament,” “‘ Poetic Forms,” ‘Imagery and Al- 
lusion,”’ “‘ Biblical History,” “‘ Biblical Stories,” 


“Parables,” ‘Prophets,’ ‘Letters and 
Homilies,” ‘A ypses,” and studies of 
special books. The last six chapters trace the 


history of the English Bible from its earliest 
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beginning down to date. A good bibliography 
fills the last seven pages. Professor Penniman 
has done hard and faithful work in the consulta- 
tion of many sources, many of which he has 
cited in footnotes and thus made available 
for verification; hence his results are reliable 
and may be accepted without cavil by the 
serious student. This is not saying that there 
may not be an occasional slip from the path 
of right; that would be expecting too much 
of any man in so wide a field as this. 
For example, the oldest bit of known manuscript 
containing Hebrew biblical text is not the Codex 
Petropolitanus (p. 3), but the Nash Papyrus, 
discovered a few years ago and presenting the 
Hebrew Decalogue. Or again, it is too venture- 
some to say (pp. 23 f.) that Genesis, chapter 14, 
has been proved to be veritable history. The 
accepted spelling of the name of the Hebrew 
songbook is “Jashar’ (pp. 30 f.). But such 
details are not numerous and do not seriously 
impair the value of the book. The possession 
of this book will make unnecessary the purchase 
of ag less comprehensive and less dependable 
works. 


Our Part in the World. By Ella Lyman 
Cabot. Boston: Beacon Press, 1918. Pp. 
xvi+187 and xxiii+93. Teacher’s manual, 
$0.50; pupils’ book, $0.75. 

Still another volume from the “Beacon Series’’ 
pane by an author who is already widely 
nown for the preparation of ethical studies for 
young people. The task that Miss Cabot 
undertakes, namely to open up the whole 
world to boys and girls of fourteen to seventeen 
years of age, is a very large one, and its method 
is necessarily hampered by the fact that young 
people of these ages coming from different 
types of homes have sometimes acquired knowl- 
edge of this sort and frequently have not. 

The chapters are short, and each covers a large 

subject. The amount of instruction and 

inspiration, therefore, which may come from 
it would in some cases possibly not go farther 
than what the pupil already knows and feels. 

On the other hand, to many young people it 

should constitute a very fine method of gather- 

ing together fragments of knowledge and interest 
and interpreting them from the religious point 
of view. It is clear to all who are engaged in 
religious education that one of the chief func- 
tions of the church is to interpret life and to 

create attitudes. Miss Cabot’s books are a 

genuine contribution to this problem. 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH 


HOW HE THOUGHT, LIVED, WORKED, AND 
ACHIEVED 


By ERNEST D. BURTON 


JESUS WORKING IN GALILEE 
6. THE BEGINNING OF WORK IN GALILEE. MARK 1:14-45 


Brief statements of Mark tell us that after John was delivered up (that is, 
thrown into prison) Jesus came into Galilee and began to preach, and that it 
was Herod, tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, who imprisoned John. This suggests 
that perhaps after the baptism of Jesus, John moved northward to a point in or on 
the borders of Galilee, and that Jesus after his forty days of meditation in the 
wilderness either remained in retirement or began his preaching elsewhere (see 
John 3:22). Of this early work the first three Gospels give no account, but record 
the public work of Jesus as if following upon that of John. Luke (4:14) even 
speaks as if Jesus came directly from the wilderness to Galilee. 

Read Mark 1:14, 15, and (1) notice the place of Jesus’ work and the content 
of his message. (2) Compare this message with that of John as we have already 
studied it in section 3. This too is a call to repentance. In what vital respect 
does it differ from John’s message? Does this difference seem to you only a matter 
of intellectual belief or is it also a revelation of the character and attitude of Jesus ? 
(3) Matthew reports that John also said that the Kingdom of Heaven was at 
hand. If Matthew is right in this report, did John have the same idea of the King- 
dom of God that Jesus had? (4) Judging from these brief reports of the preach- 
ing of Jesus and John, do you think that their idea of God was the same? If not, 
wherein did they differ? If their ideas of God and of the Kingdom of God were 
different, would you not expect to find their task in life and their expectation 
concerning the future, as well as their attitude toward people, to be different ? 
Read Luke 4:16-22. Is it significant that we see in Jesus in this early stage of 
his career a definite appeal to hope rather than to fear? Could he have taken this 
attitude toward life had he not felt complete confidence in the fatherly love of God ? 

Read Mark 1:16-20. Consider: (1) Whether it is likely that this was the 
very first event of Jesus’ work in Galilee. Would four men be likely to give up 
their business, leave their families, and become followers of a traveling preacher 
of whom they knew nothing? Or must we suppose that Mark 1:14, 15 covers a 
considerable period of preaching and teaching, and that when Jesus called these 
men they already knew him and had often talked with him? (2) On the other 
hand, is there anything in the record to suggest that Jesus demanded of them 
at this time a definite statement of opinion about him? What does the incident 
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of Mark 8: 27-30, which happened months later, imply on this matter? (3) What 
was it about Jesus that led these men to become his followers? Was it his 
message, or himself, or both? Did they understand either perfectly at this 
time? (4) What does this incident suggest about Jesus’ way of gaining followers ? 
(5) Read also Mark 2:13, 14. What do both narratives imply as to his plans ? 
Why did he want companions in his work? What does the expression “fishers of 
men” imply as to what he expected these men to do? 

Read Mark 1:21-34. ‘These verses tell the story of a day in Capernaum. It 
is perhaps an example of many similar days. It includes three incidents, one 
in the synagogue, one in Peter’s home at midday, and one at evening. Suggest 
a title for each of these events. 

Re-read 1:21-28. Consider: (1) The character of the synagogue service in 
Jesus’ day. See Luke 4:16-22, which will suggest the order of service, and 
consult Dictionary of the Bible. (2) Jesus’ habit about attendance in the syna- 
gogue. See Luke 4:16. (3) The character of Jesus’ teaching. Just what does 
vs. 22 mean? The scribes were accustomed to appeal to the authority of Scrip- 
ture, of traditions, and of the fathers. In this sense they also taught with author- 
ity. In what sense does the gospel record show that Jesus taught with authority ? 
How did he seek to convince men that his teaching was worthy of acceptance ? 
(4) What was the ‘matter with the man referred to in vs. 23? What should we 
call such a man today? What did people think about him then? Was the belief 
in demons, evil spirits, widespread in those days? How were the demons supposed 
to be related to the devil? (5) Why did Jesus cure the man, and how? (6) Note 
the impression that the cure made, and its influence on Jesus’ work. 

Read Mark 1:29-34. Consider: (1) What elements entered into the power 
by which Jesus was able to cure the sick. (2) Why he included such work in his 
plan, and did not restrict himself to teaching and preaching. (5) Aside from the 
question of the power by which Jesus cured the sick and the demoniacs, do you 
think that the fact that he did so added to his influence as a teacher in his own 
day? (4) Has it made him more influential in the centuries since? If so, why? 
(5) Do you think his disciples of today ought to follow his example? If so, how? 

Read Mark 1:35-39. The Jewish Sabbath was on Saturday. This incident 
follows immediately in time upon the events of the Sabbath in Capernaum, and 
fell, therefore, upon a Sunday. Read the story carefully and thoughtfully. 
(1) Notice the place which Jesus sought out as a place of prayer, and consider why 
he chose this place rather than to remain in the house. How does his conduct 
compare with his advice in Matt. 6:6? (2) Why did Jesus pray at all? Why 
did he need to pray? What did prayer do for him? (3) Why did he not go 
back to the town when people wanted him? What does the phrase, “For to this 
end came I forth,” mean? What does it imply as to his place of work? (4) How 
long would it require to do all that is referred to in vs. 39? What was Jesus’ 
message in these synagogues ? : 

Read Mark 1:40-45. Give a name to this incident. Consider: (1) What 
characteristics of Jesus are illustrated by his act in healing the leper. (2) Why 
he forbade the leper to tell people of his cure. (3) Why he required him to observe 
the law referring tosuch cases. (4) What the incident shows about the place which 
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Jesus gave in his whole plan of work to his deeds of healing. Were they of prime 
importance? Were they simply means to anend? Were they wrought for their 
own sake but regarded by him as less important than something else ? 


Suggestions for further study. 1. Mention is made in the narratives we have 
been studying of Galilee and Judea, and of Herod, the tetrarch. It will add 
interest and clearness to our study to have clearly before us how these regions 
were related to one another and how they were governed in Jesus’ day. It will 
be worth while to study a map of Palestine and to fix in mind a picture of the whole 
land. To get a knowledge of the political situation see Dictionary of the Bible 
under “Herod,” ‘‘Archelaus,” “Pilate,” or better still read chaps. xi and xii of 
Mathews’ History of New Testament Times. 2. Jesus sometimes taught out of 
doors, on the mountain top, or by the seaside; sometimes in private homes, at the 
dinner table; and sometimes in the synagogue and temple. Recall as many 
places as you can in which he taught, and the forms that his teaching took. The 
synagogue worship in particular is worthy of special study. See Dictionary of 
the Bible, ‘“Synagogue.”” How did the synagogue service differ from that of the 
temple? Out of which did our modern church service come? 3. The Gospels 
suggest that Jesus spent considerable time in healing the sick and the demoniacs. 
What place ought such work as this to have in the plans of the church of Christ 
today? Does the existence of trained and skilful physicians affect the matter ? 
Ought ministers also to be healers? Ought missionary societies to send out 
physicians and conduct hospitals? If so, why and for what purpose should such 
work be conducted ? 


7. EARLY OPPOSITION TO JESUS. MARK 2:1—3:6 


In his second chapter and the first six verses of his third chapter Mark nar- 
rates a series of incidents in all of which the scribes and Pharisees manifested a 
critical spirit toward Jesus, and at the end of which they even plot his death. 
Whether these incidents all occurred in as close connection as their arrangement 
in Mark’s narrative would suggest is not altogether certain, but it is safe to 
assume that opposition to Jesus began to develop early. 

In reading each of these five narratives notice especially in what the scribes 
were interested and in what Jesus was interested, and consider whether the differ- 
ence in their interests was the cause of the widening gap between them, and of 
the increasing opposition of the scribes to Jesus. 

Read Mark 2:1-12. Assuming that the house was probably a one-story 
building with a flat roof not of tiles but of a composition of clay and other materials, 
endeavor to picture the whole scene. Ask yourself: (1) Why did Jesus assure 
the man that his sins were forgiven before he healed his paralysis? Do you 
think that he would have done so if he had not seen in the man a desire to be 
free from his sin and to be reconciled to God? (3) Did Jesus think that God 
forgave sins unconditionally? See Matt. 6:14, 15, and compare Ps. 51:1-3; 
I John 1:8-10. (4) Why did the scribes object to his assuring the paralytic 
that his sins were forgiven? Did they believe in the forgiveness of sins? How did 
they think God assured men of forgiveness? See Luke 18:9-14. What was the 
real reason for their criticism of Jesus? (5) What is the meaning of Jesus’ answer 
to their criticism? Is the possession of power in itself certain evidence of author- 
ity to speak for God? Does the possession of power and the disposition to use it 
to help one’s fellow-men furnish some ground for trusting him who uses it thus ? 
If so, why? See Matt. 5:34, 35; 7:16. 
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Read Mark 2:13-17. On the story of the call of Levi recall Mark 1:16-20 
and suggestions on that passage in section 6. Read vss. 15-17. The publicans 
here spoken of were collectors of taxes imposed by the Roman government, and 
for that reason, as well as because of their representation of the heathen power, 
were generally disliked by their fellow-Jews. The sinners who are associated 
with them were people who did not keep the Jewish law with strictness. The 
very use of the term by the Pharisees suggests that the latter did not admit that 
they themselves were sinners, and that they thought of sin not as selfishness or 
harshness, or conduct that harmed others, but as violation of law; for example, 
the law of the Sabbath, or circumcision. The Jewish books show that they made 
much of these two in particular. Reading the passage with these facts in mind, 
consider as suggested above in what the scribes and Pharisees were most inter- 
ested, formal observance of religious rules, or the welfare of people. In which 
of these does this narrative show Jesus to be most interested? Consider this care- 
fully; it is a matter of great importance. Luke 7:36-50 and Matt. 23:1-15, 
although relating later incidents, help us at this point. 

Read Mark 2:18-22. This incident illustrates two of the characteristic 
differences between Jesus and the other religious leaders of the day, including 
John. (1) Notice the reason that Jesus gives why his disciples should not fast, 
namely that these were for them days of joy. Of what does this imply that 
fasting was the expression? (2) What does it imply as to the morality and 
effect on character of professing to be sad when one is not sad and has no 
reason to be so? (3) As to the obligation to observe rules, even the ancient 
rules of religion, when these rules conflict with higher principles and the interests of 
men? (4) Which do you judge he regarded as the more normal in life, happiness 
or sadness? (5) What do vss. 21, 22 imply as to the possibility of expressing 
the spirit of his new message in the old forms that had come down by tradition ? 
(6) Is there a value in old customs? In what does it consist? What should we 
do with them as long as they serve a useful purpose? What when they no longer 
serve human need? (7) How did Jesus answer this question? What was the 
answer of the scribes ? 

Read Mark 2:23-28. There are few more significant incidents in the Gospels 
than this one, partly because of the teaching about the Sabbath, but much more 
because of the disclosure of Jesus’ estimate of the value of people and his criterion 
for determining what conduct is right and what is wrong. Notice: (1) The reason 
why the disciples plucked the grain, as implied in vs. 25. (Matt. 12:1 says 
expressly that they were hungry.) (2) Why the Pharisees objected, namely, not 
because the grain belonged to someone else (see Deut. 23: 25), but because plucking 
it was labor and violated the Sabbath. (3) On what ground Jesus defended their 
actions, citing a case in which David, to satisfy hunger, violated the sanctity of 
the Temple, which was, if possible, even more sacred than the Sabbath (see 
Matt. 12:15). (4) What this implies as to the value of men, even in respect to 
their ordinary physical needs, as compared with ancient and sacred institutions. 
(5) Notice the remarkable saying of vs. 27. In view of what Jesus says in the 
preceding section about fasting, would it be legitimate to infer from this statement 
that he held the general principle that institutions are made for men and not men 
for institutions, and that it is always more important to care for men than to con- 
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serve the sanctity of the institution? (6) If vs. 28 means that Jesus is Lord of the 
Sabbath, how do you think in view of vs. 27 he would have men use the Sabbath ? 
(7) What two interests again come into conflict in this narrative and explain the 
attitude of the Pharisees ? 

Read Mark 3:1-6. This is another of the Sabbath incidents, in which again 
Jesus and the Pharisees come into conflict. (1) What does the story imply as to 
the belief of the Pharisees about healing on the Sabbath day? (2) What does 
Jesus’ question in vs. 4 imply as to what he thought was more important, keep- 
ing the Sabbath rules, or relieving human suffering? (3) See Luke 13:14, telling 
how at another time Jesus ignored the Sabbath law. Doubtless these scribes 
reasoned just as the ruler of the synagogue in Luke 13:14 did. What is wrong 
about this reasoning? Why should not the disciples have waited for their break- 
fast? Why should not the healing have been put off to another day? (4) What 
does vs. 5 imply as to what Jesus considered to be the cause of the attitude of 
the Pharisees? What does it imply as to the depth of his feeling on the question ? 

Reviewing this whole series of incidents, (1) what do you judge was Jesus’ 
feeling and conviction about the relative importance of preserving ancient religious 
customs and institutions unchanged and doing what is for the welfare of men? 
(2) What did he regard as of highest value in the world? (3) How fundamental 
do you think his thought about this was? Would it profoundly affect his whole 
idea of life and of religion? (4) Did he believe that in this he represented the 
mind of God? (5) Had anybody ever before him expressed such a principle? 
(7) Was it for this reason that the scribes and Pharisees opposed him ? 


Suggestions for further study: 1. In the sections just studied there are refer- 
ences to the publicans, the scribes, the Pharisees, and the Herodians. Which 
of these terms represent people of a certain occupation, which denote sects or 
parties? 2. What was the business of a publican? 3. What was the occupation 
of ascribe? What was the relative standing of the two in Jewish society? 4. For 
what did the Pharisees stand? How were they esteemed? 5. Who were the 
Herodians, and what did they represent? 6. How strictly did the Pharisees 
observe the Sabbath? Did they follow the law of the Old Testament strictly, 
interpret it, or add to it? 7. What estimate did the Jews of Jesus’ day put upon 
fasting? How often did a strict Pharisee fast? How often did the law require 
one to fast? On all these questions see Dictionary of the Bible. 


8. THE CHOICE OF TWELVE COMPANIONS. LUKE 6:12-19 


In Luke 6:20-49 there is a very interesting report of a discourse of Jesus, 
chiefly discussing how men should treat one another. Just preceding this dis- 
course, probably taken by Luke from the same book from which he took his story 
of the preaching of John the Baptist and of Jesus’ temptation, is the story of Jesus’ 
choice of twelve companions and of the wide reputation and popularity which he 
had at this time attained. Matthew has in his chaps. 5, 6, 7' a much longer dis- 
course than that of Luke, but so like it in many parts and in the order of those 
parts that resemble Luke’s discourse as to make it probable that, while the two 
evangelists used different gospels as their sources at this point, the two discourses 
are fundamentally the same. Matthew has no story of the choice of the twelve 


* Commonly called the Sermon on the Mount. 
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companions, though he gives their names in 10:2-4. In this study we shall first 
take up Luke’s story of the choice of the twelve companions and the widespread 
fame of Jesus, arid then Matthew’s report of the discourse. 

Read Luke 6:12-16. Consider how Jesus prepared for this important act of 
choosing his companions. Notice in Mark 3:14 a statement of the purpose for 
which he chose them, and consider what is the relation between their being with 
him and their going out to preach. 

Read Luke 6:17-19 and observe over how wide a territory the reputation of 
Jesus had spread, and for what purpose people followed him. 


9. JESUS’ IDEALS OF CONDUCT. MATT., CHAPS. 5, 6, 7 


Run rapidly through these three chapters and notice that they are made up 
wholly of teachings of Jesus without narratives. This is the longest collection of 


_ sayings of Jesus anywhere if the first three Gospels. But it is not simply a 


collection of sayings. They form an organized discourse, the chief theme of which 
is “righteousness” (see 5:6, 10, 20; 6:1), more specifically the righteousness that 
is demanded for participation in the Kingdom of Heaven, that is the Kingdom of 
God (see especially 5:20). 

Righteousness is “the conduct and character that are right,” or more exactly 
“the conduct and character that God requires and that make one acceptable to 
him.” It is probable that Jesus’ disregard of the Pharisaic ideas about fasting, 
Sabbath, etc., had led to the charge being made against him that he was a per- 
verter of morals, breaking down the authority of the Old Testament, and teaching 
men not to live according to its laws. It is such a criticism that he seems to be 
answering in 5:17: “Think not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” And again in vs. 20 he turns the criticism 
against his critics, saying that it is they whose moral standards are too low: 
“For unless your righteousness is higher than that of the scribes and Pharisees 
you shall by no means have a share in the kingdom of heaven.” This statement 
that he is raising, not lowering standards of conduct, establishing, not breaking down 
morals, is illustrated by a series of examples in the remainder of this chapter. 

We shall not undertake to study this discourse entire, but shall select from it 
the passages which express most clearly its central idea. 

Read Matt. 5:1, 2. To whom, according to these verses, did Jesus address 
the discourse? To whom does “ye” of vss. 11, 13, 14 refer? 

Read Matt. 5:3-12. These verses (commonly called the Beatitudes from the 
fact that the word translated “blessed” at the beginning of each sentence is in the 
Latin Bible beati, that is, “happy”) present in a series of aphorisms or proverbs 
Jesus’ ideal of character—the character which God approves and which will give 
one a part in the Kingdom of Heaven. Notice especially vss. 3, 10, “theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven,” and vs. 9, ‘‘they shall be called sons of God.” They doubt- 
less describe not several classes of people but several characteristics of one class. 
Read these verses through again one by one and notice what element of character 
each verse sets forth. Are these the characteristics which the Pharisees exempli- 
fied and cultivated? Are they the characteristics which are generally esteemed 
today? What kind of person would he be who had all these characteristics ? 
What kind of society would that be that was made up of people who had these 
characteristics ? 
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Read Matt. 5:13-16. These verses present two things which the disciples 
of Jesus are expected to doin the world. Both are expressed in symbolic language 
—the salt of the earth,” “the light of the world.” Remembering that salt was in 
ancient times the only thing that people had with which to keep food from decay- 
ing, what responsibility does Jesus lay on his disciples by calling them “the salt 
of the earth” ? Of what danger does he warn them in the words, “‘but if the salt 
has lost its savor”? Remembering that a lamp shines not to make itself con- 
spicuous but to give light to others, that is to enable them to see things clearly, 
what responsibility does Jesus lay on his disciples in the words, “Ye are the light 
of the world”? Is it possible for them to escape this responsibility? See the 
last half of vs. 14 and vs. 15. Consider carefully how serious an obligation Jesus 
imposes on his followers in this paragraph. 

Read Matt. 5:17-20. What criticism of Jesus does vs. 17 answer? What 
gave rise to that criticism? In vss. 18, 19 Jesus strongly affirms the permanence 
of the law. In view of his treatment of the Sabbath and fasting, can these verses 
be understood to refer to the specific commands of the law, or must they be taken 
as a strong affirmation of the permanence of the central moral principle of the 
law? For evidence of what Jesus regards as the essential part of the law see 
Mark 12: 28-32. 

In vs. 20 Jesus affirms that his standard of moral conduct is higher than that of 
the Pharisees. Does he mean that it demands more strict keeping of rules (for 
example, about the Sabbath, and foods, and fasting) or a more complete control 
by the principle of regard for the welfare of others? The study of the next para- 
graph will furnish an illustration. 

Read Matt. 5:11-44. In these verses we have the first of a series of examples 
in which Jesus illustrates the superiority of the righteousness which he demands 
to that of the Pharisees. Notice that he represents the teachers of his day (“‘ye 
have heard” doubtless means “you have been taught in the synagogue and 
school”’) as laying all emphasis on the outward deed of violence, while he condemns 
also and even more strongly the inward feeling and the words that express this 
feeling. Think over carefully all that this implies. If one’s heart, one’s feelings, 
are right will his deeds be wrong? Where can you best purify a stream, at the 
source or at its mouth? 

What do vss. 23, 24 imply as to the acceptableness to God of the worship of 
a man who has wronged his fellow and not made it right ?_ How does this teaching 
agree with the teaching in Mark 2:27 as to the value of men? Do “wickedness” 
toward men and “worship” of God go well together ? 

Read Matt. 5:43-48. (If you have time read also 5:27-42, but vss. 43-48 
contain the heart of the matter.) Over against a spirit of hatred toward anyone 
Jesus teaches love toward all, even our enemies. Does this mean that we should 
approve and admire them, or that we should wish them well and do them good ? 
Does it mean that we should love our enemies and not our friends? What does 
the example of God to which Jesus appeals in vs. 45 show respecting this matter ? 
In what particular matter does vs. 48 mean that we should be perfect as God is ? 
See Luke 6:36. 

Read Matt.6:1. Inchap. 5 Jesus has emphasized the importance of righteous- 
ness of the heart as against righteousness of outward conduct—obedience to rules— 
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only. Here he speaks of righteousness in the sight of God as against the doing of 
righteousness before men to be seen by them. 

He gives three examples. What is the example in vss. 2-4? What in vss. 5,6? 
Notice how similar the form of statement is to that in vss. 2-4. Read vss. 16-18 
and notice what example he uses here. Would the principle apply to these three 
things only, or to all conduct before men ? 

Read Matt. 7:24-27. In the earlier parts of this discourse Jesus has empha- 
sized the necessity of righteousness that is inward, real, of the heart. But as 
against a righteousness that demands only outward conformity to rules, there is 
another kind of unreal righteousness that seems to be inward. It is the righteous- 
ness of profession. What does Jesus say in these verses about this kind of 
righteousness? Notice especially vss. 24 and 26. What is the difference between 
them ? 

What is the chief characteristic of Jesus’ teaching about the conduct that is 
acceptable to God as this appears in these chapters, 5, 6, 7, of Matthew? How 
does it differ from the teaching of the scribes and Pharisees ? 


Suggestions for further study: 1. The discourse in Luke 6: 20-49 is very much 
like that in Matt., chaps. 5 to 7, but differs from it in two respects: (a) It is shorter, 
omitting much that is in Matthew, and (6) it is evidently intended for a different 
group of readers. Which of the two discourses compares Jesus’ teaching with that 
of other Jewish teachers and the Old Testament? What class of Christians 
would be most interested in this form of the discourse? For what class of readers 
would the form that omits this element of comparison be best adapted? 2. The 
words of Matt. 5:39, “‘Resist not him that is evil,’ have been the occasion of 
much discussion and perplexity, especially in times of war. In view of the con- 
nection in which they occur and the general character of Jesus’ teaching as you 
have studied it thus far, do you think that Jesus intended these words to be taken 
as an absolute rule, or as a striking illustration of the general principle that we 
should love our enemies? Would love for one’s enemies forbid us ever to oppose 
their plans and efforts? If not, when would it forbid it and when not? 3. Matt. 
7:12 is commonly called the “‘Golden Rule.” Why is it so called? What does 
it mean? Think of illustrations. Is it a fair summary of Jesus’ teaching in 
Matt., chap. 5? Is it a good principle to control all one’s treatment of other 
people? Is it workable between classes and nations, or only between individuals 
and in narrow circles? 4. Which is simpler to keep, a list of rules, or in heart and 
practice to follow a principle? Which produces the higher type of character ?! 


10. SOME GALILEAN INCIDENTS NOT RECORDED BY MARK 


In Luke’s seventh chapter is a group of stories which are not found in Mark 
and not all of which are in Matthew. They evidently came from that interesting 
Galilean gospel which Luke frequently uses in the first half of his gospel instead 
of Mark or tosupplement Mark. The first of these stories gives an account of the 
surprising faith of a gentile soldier. Read Luke 7:1-10. The centurion was 
evidently an officer in the service of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. The 
brief narrative shows him to have been a very interesting man. Though a 
Gentile, he had evidently become interested in the Jews and their religion, and, 


A brief treatment of the question Is the Golden Rule Workable between Nations? by 
the author of this course can be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture for three cents. 
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though a hired soldier of Herod, he had won the respect and affection of the Jews. 
What do the facts stated in vss. 2, 3 imply as to the relation between him and the 
Jews, and as to his general character and disposition? What is implied in this 
respect by vss. 4, 5? What characteristics appear in vss. 6-8? What concep- 
tion of Jesus had the centurion formed? Notice vs. 8 and the implication of the 
word “also.”” Over what did he think Jesus had authority ? Compare his reason- 
ing with that of the Jews referred to in Mark 3:1-16 and 3:22. Is openness of 
mind and fairness of judgment confined to any one nation? In the presence of a 
similar instance of gentile faith Peter said, ‘I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons, but in every nation he that heareth God and worketh righteousness is 
acceptable to him” (Acts 10:34, 35). Do you think Jesus held the same opinion ? 
The narrative says nothing about Jesus and the centurion ever meeting personally. 
What do you think would have happened if they had become acquainted ? 

Read the story of Jesus and the widow of Nain in Luke 7:11-17. Was the 
inference which the people drew from this incident (vs. 16) asound one? On what 
did they probably base it. What most interests you in this story—Jesus’ sympathy 
with a sorrowing mother, or his extraordinary power? Which of these two aspects 
of the story is really of the greatest significance? Which would be the greater 
loss, to learn that the young man was only apparently dead, so that this was a 
case of resuscitation rather than restoration from death, or to discover that Jesus 
really had no sympathy with people, did not care for their welfare or happiness ? 

The story of Jesus’ answer to the messenger of John the Baptist recorded in 
Luke 7:18-35 falls into three parts: the question and answer, 7:18-23; Jesus’ 
characterization of John, 7:24-28; characterization of the people, 7: 29-35. 

Read Luke 7:18-23. Recall that John was in prison (Mark 1:14; Luke 3:20), 
and doubtless had been for some time. Recall also that John had preached a 
speedily coming day of judgment and a Mightier One than he himself, who should 
execute swift punishment on evildoers. Read Luke 3:16, 17. If he had had 
some thought that Jesus might be that Mightier One, would he naturally have 
been perplexed by Jesus’ course of action? Had Jesus carried out the program 
John had announced for the Coming One, or had he been gentler and more gracious 
than John himself? Jesus’ answer directs John’s attention to certain deeds of 
his life. (Vs. 21 is probably an addition to the original narrative; it is not in 
Matthew’s parallel account.) Do these deeds suggest that Jesus was trying to 
fulfil John’s prediction, or rather that he had a different conception of his work 
from that which John had had of his successor? The language of Jesus follows 
rather closely that of Isa., chap. 61. John’s prediction of his successor seems 
suggested by Mal. 3:1 and following. Read both these passages. Would Jesus’ 
answer suggest that there were other prophets than Malachi that John might take 
into account when forming his idea of God’s plan for the world? Is Jesus’ answer 
kindly or harsh? Imagine John receiving this answer and try to state the thoughts 
and feelings it would produce in his mind. Would he be comforted or distressed 
by it? 

Read Luke 7:24-28. The reply of Jesus to John suggests, however gently, 
that John was not wholly right in his thought about what was to follow his own 
work. Does Jesus therefore infer that John was not a prophet of God? Vs. 24 
implies that he was no reed shaken in the wind—thinking one thing today, another 
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thing tomorrow. Would that very firmness help to account for his question to 
Jesus? Try to state in your own words Jesus’ estimate of John as expressed in 
vss. 24-28. 

Vss. 29, 30 are quite evidently not words of Jesus, but a comment of the 
evangelist Luke, or the writer from whom he derived the story. The last sentence 
of vs. 28 is possibly also a comment of the latter writer. It seems to be an expres- 
sion of the Christian feeling that no man outside of Christianity could be quite 
equal to a Christian. 

Read Luke 7:31-35. The illustration taken from the games of children 
shows Jesus’ sense of humor. What characteristic of the people does it illustrate ? 
Notice the incidental evidence of Jesus’ social disposition in vss. 33, 34, in contrast 
with the austerity of John. What does vs. 35 mean? Does Jesus blame John 
for being different from himself or himself for being unlike John? What impres- 
sion of Jesus does this whole narrative (7:18-35) give one? 

It is a very dramatic story that Luke 7:36-5o0 relates. Read the passage and 
give it a name. The characters in the drama are three: Jesus, the Pharisee, 
the woman. The woman has lived a conspicuously sinful life but wishes to 
have done with it. Why in that state of mind did she come to Jesus? Had she 
ever heard of him before? Did she possibly know of the incident related in 
Mark 2:15-17, or some similar one? What idea of a prophet underlies the words 
of the Pharisee in vs. 39—one who mingled with men to help them or one who 
kept himself apart from anybody that was sinful? What course of action was the 
Pharisee evidently himself approving and following? Why did Jesus follow the 
other course? Which of them was a real prophet? Does the story that Jesus 
tells the Pharisee (vss. 40-43) imply that the woman was really a greater sinner 
than the Pharisee? See Matt. 21:31, 32. 

Read Luke 8:1-3. Notice who were Jesus’ companions on this evangelistic 
journey. How large a party did it make? How much attention would it have 
attracted? Who paid the bills? What does the participation of women in 
evangelistic work indicate as to Jesus’ democratic feeling? Did he put one 
class above another or one sex above another? Paul afterward said: “In Christ 
Jesus there is no male and female” (Gal. 3:27, 28). Does this represent the spirit 
of Jesus? 

What impression of Jesus does each of these narratives in Luke 7:1—8:3 
give to you? What characteristic appears in them all ? 


Suggestions for further study: 1. Reviewing all the narratives in 7:1—8:3, 
none of which are in Mark, does the whole passage seem to you similar in style ? 
It is an intéresting thing to compare it in this respect with Luke 3:1-20; 4:1— 
5:11, most of which probably came from the same older gospel, and on the other 
hand with the narratives of Mark 2:1—3:6. Which of the two latter passages 
is most like the one we have just studied? 2. Recall what Mark 2:1—3:6 
shows Jesus to have been most interested in, and consider what Luke 7:1—8:3 
implies as to his chief interest. Do the two passages show us the same Jesus ? 
If so what is the significance of the fact that these two passages not only now stand 
in different gospels, but are from different original sources? 3. What is your 
definition of democracy? What is the fundamental principle of democracy ? 
Did Jesus hold that principle? Is the present-day world as democratic in spirit 
and practice as he was? Are you? In what respects is the spirit and practice 
of the community in which you live less democratic than Jesus was ? 
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11. JESUS UNDER CRITICISM. MARK 3:19-35 


We return now to Mark’s narrative. Read Mark 3:19-21. By this time 
Jesus’ work was attracting such wide attention that, as in many other similar cases, 
it was unpleasant to his relatives and neighbors. John 7:5 helps to explain this. 
See also Mark 6:3. So, perhaps half in apology, half in complaint, they said he 
was no longer sane. 

Read Mark 3:22-27. The belief in demons was universal in Jesus’ day. 
Men lived in the feeling that they were surrounded by spirits good and evil, and 
they seem to have thought much more of the evil spirits than of the good. Jesus’ 
cure of the demoniacs attracted much attention and gave the scribes the chance 
to accuse him of being himself under the power of the prince of evil spirits. What 
is Jesus’ answer to this accusation (vss. 23-27)? Remembering that the demons 
were malicious and harmful, and that Jesus’ work was compassionate and helpful, 
what do you think of his argument ? 

Read Mark 3:28-30. Vs. 30 is the comment of the evangelist and shows 
that he understood Jesus’ word about blaspheming against the Holy Spirit to 
have reference to, or to have been suggested by, the fact that Jesus felt he was 
casting out demons by the power of the Holy Spirit. Read Matt. 12:27, 28 
where this thought is directly expressed. But Luke 12:10 reports a saying of 
Jesus similar to this in Mark 3:28, 29, except that blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit is there contrasted with speaking against the Son of Man. This suggests 
that Jesus meant not to characterize their slander of him as itself a blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, but to warn them that in their wilful misrepresentation 
of him, in their calling good bad, they were on the road toward actually 
setting themselves against all good, even against God’s Spirit. And when they 
reached this point, then there would be no turning back. They would be “guilty 
of an eternal sin.” 

Read Mark 3:31-35 and give a name to the incident. The attitude of Jesus 
toward his family is somewhat perplexing. Does vs. 21 help to explain it? And 
does the incident in turn help to explain Matt. 10:37, 38 (see the severer form of 
the saying in Luke 14:26, 27) and Mark 10:29, 30? If from his baptism and 
temptation Jesus had regarded himself as devoted to the service of humanity, 
believing this to be God’s will for him, how would the attempt of his family to 
oppose his teaching and to control his action appear tohim? Does this mean that 
he was indifferent to his family or that he was putting the greater above the less ? 


12. JESUS BEGINS TO TEACH IN PARABLES. MARK 4:1-34 


A parable is a story which intentionally bears a double meaning. In its first 
and obvious meaning it deals with the common experience of men and generally 
pertains to material things. In this sense it is, unlike the fable, true to ordinary 
experience, yet not necessarily an actual incident. In its second and less obvious 
sense it has to do with the moral or religious experience of men. - This latter 
meaning, which is the one for the sake of which the parable is told, is suggested 
by the first on the principle of analogy, as today we often use illustrations drawn 
from the farm to illustrate religious things, speaking of the “field” and the “seed” 
and the “harvest.” Parables are not confined to the New Testament (see for 
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example Nathan’s parable to David, II Sam. 12:1-12), but Jesus was particularly 
fond of this way of teaching and very skilful in using it. 

Read Mark 4:1-9, 13-20. Then with the story and Jesus’ explanation of 
its spiritual meaning in mind, read 4:10-12. Notice that Jesus implies that the 
multitude will not—are not intended to—see the full meaning of the parable. 
Yet it was spoken to them (vss. 1, 2), and they doubtless knew that it was a parable, 
that Jesus was not teaching agriculture. If they understood it at all, they would 
probably think of the soils as representing themselves. What warning would it 
then convey to them? But as Jesus explained it to the disciples, the disciples 
would doubtless think of the parable from the point of view of the sower. What 
would it then teach them as to what they were to expect as the result of the preach- 
ing of the gospel? Was it to be accepted by everybody and would everybody 
remain steadfast, or were there to be many kinds of hearers and various results ? 
Was this forecast probably in accordance with Jesus’ own experience thus far ? 
If so what does it show as to what he expected as the result of his work? Is 
the parable as a whole optimistic or pessimistic ? 

Read Mark 4:21-25. This passage is doubtless intended to apply to the use 
of parables. What does it teach as to the use which those who understood the 
parables are to make of them? Vs. 22 seems to say that the very concealment of 
the truth in the parable, that is, the fact that it has an outer meaning that is easy 
to understand and remember, and an inner meaning that is less obvious, is for 
the purpose that it may eventually be made clear. Would a literal statement of 
spiritual truth be more likely to be forgotten than a parable? What do vss. 24, 
25 mean as applied to learning and teaching truth? 

Read Mark 4:26-29. This also like the first one is a farmer’s parable—a 
parable of the seed. But the emphasis and teaching are different. Read it care- 
fully and see if the key to the meaning is not in vs. 28: ‘The earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself, first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” What 
does it suggest as to the preacher’s responsibility and the forces that work with 
him? What as to the way in which results come ? 

Read Mark 4:30-32. This parable emphasizes the difference between the 
size of the seed and of that which grows from it. What does this suggest as to the 
way things work in the Kingdom of God? What effect would the parable have 
on the minds of the disciples ? 

Read Mark 4:33, 34, and then try to summarize the teaching of the whole 
passage on these points: (a) What a parable is and why Jesus used parables. 
(b) How Jesus expected his work and that of his disciples in preaching the truth 
to become effective. 


Suggestions for further study. 1. In Matt., chap. 13, all but one of the parables 
in Mark, chap. 4, are repeated and certain other ones added. All but one of these 
additional parables are found in Matthew only. Probably he drew them from 
an older gospel which he only of our evangelists had, another of those “‘many” 
gospels spoken of in Luke 1:1. Turn to Matthew and pick out his added parables, 
and study them as has been suggested above for the parables in Mark. Do they 
convey ideas about the Kingdom not contained in Mark? 2. Luke 9:51—18:14 
is without parallel in Mark and is probably wholly taken from still another of 
Luke’s “many” gospels. Turn over the pages of this part of Luke and note the 
parables which it contains. Are they also parables about the Kingdom of God ? 
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What does the existence of parables in these three gospels indicate as to Jesus’ 
habit in using parables? Is it likely that a complete record of his life would give 
us many more parables ? 


13. EVENTS BY THE SEA OF GALILEE, AND RETURN TO NAZARETH 


Read Mark 4:35-41. Does this incident illustrate Jesus’ power over nature 
or his influence upon men, or both? In the long history of the race, which is 
more important? Jesus rebuked the disciples for their fear and lack of faith. 
In whom did he mean that they should have had faith, and why? See 
Mark 11:22; Luke 12: 22-31. 

Read Mark 5:1-10. We have here another illustration of the large part 
which the belief in demons played in the life of the people of that day. There 
were no asylums for the care of the insane, and no scientific knowledge of their 
condition or medical treatment of them, but many people tried to cure them (see 
Luke 9:49; 11:19). The methods which they used were often crude. The 
apochryphal Book of Tobit (6:7) tells of smoking the demons out with smoke 
from the burning of the heart and liver of a fish, and Josephus tells of drawing 
the demon out through the nostrils by the root of a certain plant. In the Middle 
Ages it was common to attempt to expel the demon by torturing the possessed 
person. How would you describe Jesus’ method? Does he treat the demoniacs 
as great sinners, or as unfortunates? Was he behind his times or ahead of them ? 
If the latter, what made him so, scientific knowledge or love for men? 

Read Mark 5:1-20. The story of vss. 11-13 is told from the point of view 
of the beliefs of that day. It could not, of course, be otherwise. Is it perhaps the 
story which the swineherds told (vs. 14)? What was the motive that underlay 
the request of the people in vs. 17? How does it compare with Jesus’ thought as 
expressed in Luke 12:6, 7; 13:15, 16; 14:5? Did Jesus regard the beasts as 
of no account, or did he account men as of more value? What was Jesus’ reason 
for sending the man back to his own people (vs. 19) ? 

Read Mark 5: 21-24, 35-43. Try to picture the whole scene to yourself: the 
ruler of the synagogue, a man of importance in the town; his young daughter 
lying very ill, apparently dying; the physician holding out no hope; someone 
told the father about Jesus and the cures which he had wrought, and advised 
that he be sent for; the ruler hurried away, found Jesus, fell at his feet and 
besought him to come. On his way a woman stopped Jesus. When her case 
had been cared for, messengers came saying it was too late, the girl was dead. 
Jesus bade the father not to give up hope, and they went on; they came to the 
house; Jesus saw the girl, said she was not dead, but in a swoon; he put out the 
crowd of neighbors and hired mourners, took the child by the hand, lifted her up, 
and told her parents to give her something to eat. What impression of Jesus 
does the whole narrative give you? Did Mark mean to say that Jesus was 
mistaken in believing that the girl was not dead? What did Luke think about it 
(Luke 8:53)? Which is of the greatest importance to Jesus’ own generation and 
to later ones, his sympathy for people, his concern for children and parents, or his 
power to bring a girl, apparently or really dead, back to life? Which of the two 
spreads like leaven, preserves the world as “the salt of the earth,” and lightens 
its darkness as “the light of the world’’ ? 
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Read Mark 5:25-34, noticing that Jesus ascribes the cure to the woman’s. 
faith (vs. 34). 

Read Mark 6:1-6. What qualities were people compelled to recognize in 
Jesus? Was it his words or his works that first arrested their attention? Why 
did they refuse to receive his message? In which did they suffer the greater loss, 
in that they failed to receive his message, or that he did but few works of healing 
among them ? 


Suggestions for further study: Several of the narratives which we have been 
studying show Jesus exercising healing power over the sick and demonized. Was 
this power altogether peculiar to himself, or is it something which many have had, 
and many more might have? Notice that Jesus commissioned his disciples not 
only to preach the gospel, but to cast out demons and to heal the sick (Luke 9:2). 
The Book of Acts also records that Peter and Paul also healed the sick. In various 
ages of the church, including our own day, men have claimed and have seemed to 
possess power to restore people to health. Certainly also there is abundant 
evidence that hope, faith in God, courage, contribute powerfully to keep people 
well and to help in their recovery when they are ill. Would it at all diminish the 
significance of Jesus’ power if we had reason to believe that what he possessed was 
an exceptional measure of power shared also by many others? If this was the 
character of Jesus’ power to heal, ought we to endeavor to develop this kind of 
power? Would it be most valuable in connection with sanitation, hygienic sur- 
roundings, and good food, and as a supplement to nursing and medicine for the 
sick? If we ought to develop this power, why should we do so? 

The Gospels record frequently that Jesus was moved to use his healing power 
by sympathy, compassion, interest in people. Probably the power attracted 
most attention at the time, and has done so since, as the narratives have been read 
for centuries. But it is worth considering which was really most significant, and 
which has had most influence in the world. What does Power without concern 
for people accomplish? What would a vast increase of it in the world do? What 
would the universal spread of sympathy without the exercise of any extraordinary 
power do for the world? How many of the followers of Jesus have had his 
peculiar healing power? How many have been moved by his love to feel a like 
interest in people? Which of the two is possible to everyone? Which is the 
world’s greatest asset, force of any kind, or love, concern for our fellows ? 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW (STUDY I) 


1. To what human emotions did John’s preaching chiefly appeal? To what 
opposite ones the preaching of Jesus ? 

2. What was the essential difference between the “authority” with which 
Jesus taught and that of the scribes ? 

3. How did Jesus’ curing of the sick influence his career? 

4. Do you think that the church of Christ ought to follow his example in that 
matter? Ifso, by what means? 

5. What good reasons have Christian missionary societies for sending out 
medical missionaries and establishing — ? 

6. Why did Jesus pray ? 

7. Name those characteristics of the healing work of Jesus which aroused the 
antagonism of the Pharisees. 
‘ = How did these same characteristics strengthen his influence on those whom 

e healed ? 

9. Which are more influential, deeds or words ? 

to. In his choice of friends, how did Jesus manifest a democratic spirit ? 

11. Name specific occasions upon which Jesus ignored or violated the Sabbath 
law of the Jews. - 
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12. What was the general principle upon which Jesus based his conduct on 
the Sabbath day ? 

13. How would such a principle work today ? 

14. Was it easier for Jesus to act upon this principle in the world of his day 
than it is for his followers to do so now in America? Give reasons for your answer. 

15. Did the attitude of Jesus toward the religious rules and customs of his 
day mean that he thought that all should be destroyed ? 

16. If not, on what basis would he choose those which should be preserved and 
if necessary modified ? 

17. How would you apply this principle today to the church, to government ? 

18. Why did Jesus need helpers ? 

19. In what sense were they referred to by him as the “salt of the earth” 
and the “‘light of the world” ? 

20. What is the chief characteristic of Jesus’ teaching concerning the motives 
of conduct and the conduct itself which will make men fit for membership in the 
Kingdom of God as stated and illustrated in Matt., chaps. 5, 6, 7? 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW (STUDY II) 


- - Name some of the sources from which the writers of our Gospels secured 
eir facts. 

2. Of the Gospels which we now have, which seems to be the earliest ? 

3. Which Gospel gives a brief story of Jesus’ youth ? 

4. What facts concerning Jesus’ home, family, and early life can be gleaned 
from our records ? 

; What great prophet appeared among the Jews while Jesus was a young 


. 7 did Jesus manifest his attitude toward the spirit and work of this 
prophet 

7. Give the essence of the message of John in a few words. 

8. Was it a message which was needed by his people? By Jesus? 

9. What was the immediate result of Jesus’ baptismal experience upon his 
thought and action ? 

1o. What different kinds of temptations assailed Jesus in his period of 
seclusion ? 

11. Give your idea of the reasons why these particular temptations came to 
Jesus. 
12. Do you think that a man’s greatest powers may constitute his greatest 
temptation? If so, what safeguards has he? 

13. Can you combine Jesus’ answers to the three temptations into a state- 
ment, and the decisions which Jesus reached in these forty days of meditations, 
as to (a) his attitude toward God, (0) his work, and (c) the methods which he 
would use ? 

14. Can you make a similar statement concerning John the Baptist, his idea 
of God, of his own work, and of the methods which he believed would accomplish 
his purpose ? 

15. John was a good man, believing in God, a man of power, unselfishly devot- 
ing himself to the salvation of his people. Did his message do them good ? 
16. Jesus and John lived in the same country, had the same training, and 
practically the same environment and outward experiences. What was the vital 
. difference in their religious experience ? 
17. How do you account for it ? 
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